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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





THE NEW YORK LIFE’S CAMPAIGN 
CONTRIBUTION. 


“THE revelation made by Vice-President Perkins in the insur- 

ance investigation now in progress in New York, that the 
New York Life Insurance Company contributed $48,702.50 to the 
Republican campaign fund of 1904 (mentioned in these columns 
last week) has raised a storm of criticism against the officers of the 
insurance company who used the policy-holders’ money in this 
manner, against Chairman Cortelyou, who accepted the money, 
and against President Roosevelt, whose heated declaration on 
corporation contributions was the climax of the campaign last fall. 
When Candidate Parker made the charge that Cortelyou was 
blackmailing the trusts and promising immunity to contributing 
corporations, Mr. Roosevelt came out with a ringing denial. call- 
ing Parker’s statement “a wicked falsehood,” which, “if true, 
would brand both Mr. Cortelyou and me with infamy.” Later, in 
his message to Congress, he recommended a law providing for the 
Mr. 
Parker now seizes upon the New York Life revelation as an occa- 


publication of all campaign contributions and expenditures. 
sion for reflecting again upon corporation corruption. These con- 
tributors, he says, “intended to have the money used, as it was, 
in corrupting the electorate.” But he does not repeat the charge 
that the campaign gifts were a form of blackmail, the charge which 
the President called “a wicked falsehood.” President McCall, of 
the New York Life, stated last week on the witness-stand that his 
life“ was made weary by the Democratic managers chasing me for 
1904. and he added that if Parker 
would only show the books for the campaign when he was Demo- 


money in that campaign.” 


cratic State chairman, “it would give you a fit,” for * he never re- 
jected a dollar in the world: he would take every dollar that was 
paid to him.” Mr. Parker then issued a counter-statement deny- 
ing with heat that he received any such contributions “ in the cam- 
paign of 1904.” but saving nothing about the campaign in which he 
was State chairman. 

The insurance officials aver that they made this contribution to 


avert the perils of a Democratic administration, and protect their 
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funds and securities that the 
New York Life was trying to buy immunity from prosecution by 
its gift, for there are no federal insurance laws to buy immunity 


None of the newspapers claims 


from, so President Roosevelt’s denial of campaign blackmail is 
not directly involved. Many journals, nevertheless, look askance 
The New York G/ode (Rep.), for example, 
while believing the blackmail charge “ absurd,” remarks that “toa 
man of the President’s character the situation created by half- 
truth can not but be in- 
The Balti- 
Herald (Dem.) 
brands the Republican 


at this contribution. 


tolerable.” 
more 


party as “the receiver 
of illegitimate moneys 
that belong to stock- 
holders and widows and 
orphans.” The Spring- 
field Republican (Ind.) 
that 


have 


observes Parker 
struck a 


telling blow if he could 


would 


have revealed this insur- 


ance contribution last 
fall. Itsavs: 
“What would the 


country have said had 








he been able to show 

that the Republican 

committee was drawing 

money from a mutual GEORGE W. PERKINS, 

insurance company — Who revealed the fact that the New York Life 


money belonging to tens contributed $48,702.50 to the Republican cam- 


of thousands of _ per- paign fund last fall. Mr. Perkins is at the same 
pha oh) aa plitical time Vice-President of the New York Life and a 
— ~ ' 2 pe % partner in the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co..a con- 
beliefs, thousands of 


nection that is arousing criticism. 
whom would have boiled 


with indignation had they known what was going on? 
would Mr. Roosevelt have defended that transaction? And 
how does Mr. Bliss or Mr. Cortelyou now defend it? Were they 
so blind as not to see that this money was abstracted unlawfully 
from a trust fund—stolen, taken covertly in part from the pockets 
of men who never in the world would have given it up for the pur- 
pose it was made to serve? Still, they countenanced the theft, so- 
licited the partial payments therefrom, and became thereby 
accessories after, if not before, the fact in what the law must con- 
sider a crime. Mr. Roosevelt resented the charge of being the 
political beneficiary of interested corporation contributions, tho 
he failed to tollow Judge Parker’s example of instructing his cam- 
paign committee to refuse such contribution. What must be his 
feelings now that he finds himself to all appearances the political 
beneficiary of money secretly abstracted from tunds held in trust 
for the assistance of widows and orphans?” 


How 


As for the insurance magnates who made the contribution, some 
of the most conservative papers in the country are scoring them 
without pity. “A more flagrant betrayal of trust could not well 
be imagined,” declares the New York Evening Post (Ind.), and 
the Philadelphia Record (Ind. Dem.) thinks the criminal law ought 
to be invoked. The Boston //era/d ( Ind.) compares Messrs. McCall 
and Perkins to the officers of a savings bank or the trustees of an 
estate, and asks how the courts, in such cases as these, would have 
regarded their diversion of $48.702.50 of the funds entrusted to 











deed not common thieves, but 
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the malfeasants in the penitentiaries.” The New York 7rzéune 
(Rep.), in an able editorial which has attracted considerable atten- 
tion, says: 


“The essence of democracy is the right of each citizen to a free 
voice in public affairs. Each voter is entitled to exercise his own 
influence, to exercise it himself, and to throw it in whatever direc- 
tion he will. He may make mistakes. He may foolishly throw 
his weight against his own interests. Wiser decisions might per- 
haps be reached for him by a guardian in the form either of a king 
or a life-insurance president, but he is entitled to rule himself, and 
the benevolent despot who attempts to use his vote or his property 
without his consent as a makeweight in politics is, whatever his 
intent, a usurper and a danger to republicanism. Doubtless a 
considerable minority of the policy-holders of the New York Life 
were supporters of Mr. Bryan. They were blind to their own and 
the country’s welfare, but it was their right to cast their influence 
as they chose. When the administrator of their trust funds gave 
money to help defeat their chosen policy he virtually took their 
votes from their hands. Without permission he undertook to per- 
form their political duties for them. He decided that they ought 
to contribute to the sound-money cause, so he would do it for them. 
Thus their trustee used their money to offset their votes. ... . 

“From the point of view of 
public policy, we must regard 














BEFORE AND AFTER TAKING. 


How different it tastes when the 
door suddenly opens and you find your- 
self caught. 

~Bradley in the Chicago News. 


them into a campaign fund. 
Not a few papers think that 
they can be made to restore 
this money out of their own pock- 
ets. The Philadelphia orth 
American (Ind. Rep.) remarks 
caustically : 

“It is perceived now that 
these lofty personages are in- 


uncommon thieves; that their 
morals are those of the pick- 
pocket and the burglar, but that 
their skill in robbery and in 
spoiling honest men is immea- 
surably greater than that of 
other men of the brigand class. 





























all such contributions, in the 
long run, as vicious. In the 
United States the Government 
is intended to be a government 
of men. A corporation is nota 
citizen with a right to vote or 
take a hand otherwise in poli- 
tics. It is an artificial creation, 
brought into existence by favor 
of the State solely to perform 
the functions allowed by its 
charter. Interference by it with 
the State and attempts by it to 
exercise rights of citizenship are 
fundamentally a perversion of 
its power. Its stockholders, no 
matter how wise or how rich, 
should be forced to exercise 
their political influence as indi- 
viduals on an equality with other 
men. That is the basic prin- 
ciple of democracy, and forget- 











“ There is no other difference. REMOVING THE BARNACLES_ ISN’T 


GOING TO HURT THE SHIP. 
Rehse in the St. Paul Pioneer Press 


Both are the enemies of honest 
industry ; both prey upon soci- 
ety; both plunder their fellow- 
men ; and if the measure of the guilt of a rascal be the dimensions of 
his booty, then the pickpocket who snatches a purse and counts the 
day happy when he filches a $10 bill is a mere guileless innocent 
in comparison with the distinguished financier who disembowels a 
treasury that is filled with the savings of a half-million holders of 
life-insurance policies.” 

Democratic policy-holders in the New York Life, to judge from 
the Democratic press comment, are little short of furious at this 
revelation. “Democrats would be justified,” declares the New 
Orleans Picayune (Dem.),” in refusing to patronize an insurance 
company that has thus openly contributed to a Republican cam- 
paign fund, on the ground that by paying premiums to such a com- 
pany they are aiding their political enemies,” and so say many 
other Southern papers. “What would John A. McCall think,” 
asks the Charleston News and Courier (Dem.), if the Southern 
Democrats should say “ that if he has put his company in politics, 
they will keep it there; that if he is going to take their money to 


’ defeat their principles, they will not give it into his keeping?” 


The testimony of McCall and Perkins, declares the Macon 7e/e- 
graph (Dem.), “affords quite a sufficient platform for the Demo- 
cratic party in the next Presidential campaign and quite a sufficient 
platform, also, for the policy-holders having in view the placing of 
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THE MESSENGER BOY’S BUSY DAY, 


One of the disclosures at the legislative investigation of insurance in New 
York was that a $600a year messenger signed notes amounting to millions of 
dollars. —Webster in the Chicago. /uter Ocean. 


SNAP-SHOTS OF HIGH FINANCE. 
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Mr. PERKINS—“ These little policy-holders are a great convenience.” 
McCutcheon in the Chicago 7ribune. 
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TREASURER CROMWELL OF THE MUTUAL LIFE SAYS THAT “THE SYNDI- 
CATE IS ABSOLUTELY ESSENTIAL TO THE PROTECTION OF THE POLICY- 
HOLDER.” May in the Detroit Journal 


PROVIDING FOR THE WIDOW AND ORPHAN—AND OTHERS. 


fulness of it is responsible for many corporation abuses and for 
much of the popular prejudice against incorporated wealth.” 


It must not be supposed, however, that the argument is all on 
one side. Judge Parker does not “come into court with clean 
hands,” declares the Washington Sa (Rep.), for “ his own cam- 
paign was in the hands of corporationists, selected because of their 
own large means and their connections with Wall Street.” The 
Chicago Record-Herald Rep.) and many other papers recall the 
sweeping Republican majority as proof that it 


REAPPEARANCE OF THE CZAR AS A PEACE 
ADVOCATE. 

T HE announcement, in a despatch from St. Petersburg, that 

the Czar will convene a second peace conference at The 
Hague creates some surprise, because it was understood that 
President Roosevelt had already taken definite steps toward this 
same end. But, as the Brooklyn Standard Union declares, and 
a majority of the American press appear to believe, the Czar 
probably acted with the knowledge and con- 





was too large to be explained by Judge Parker’s 
corruption theory. The Philadelphia /xguczrer 


“ 


(Rep.) thinks the insurance officials, “in view 
of their obligation to protect the interests com- 
mitted to their charge, did just right,” and Zhe 
Spectator (insurance, New York) says that 
when insurance officials see their funds “im- 
periled by any political movement, it would 
seem to be as much their duty to protect them 
to the best of their ability as it would to guard 
District- 
Attorney Jerome, when asked if he intends to 


them from burglars and thieves.’ 


insurance officials, re- 


plied: “If the statement is true that the con- 


proceed against the 





tribution was made to protect the policy-holders 
from possible disaster, | can see no criminal 
intent in the act.” And the Chicago /n/er 
Ocean says: 


“There is not a policy-holder of the New 
York Life, if he will sit down, lay aside academ- 
ic theories, and fix his mind solely upon the 
welfare of his wife and children, who will not 
say that his trustees in the New York Life did 
well and did right for him in thus using part 
of his money. 

“For he will see that this was the situation: 
If the Democratic party had been successful in 1896 the value of 
every investment of the New York Lite Insurance Company would 
have been depreciated, in many cases one-half or more, and it 
could not have given to the dependents of its policy-holders the 
protection for which they had paid. And the same evil would 
have resulted, tho in a less degree, from Democratic success in 
1900 Or 1904. 

“To avert this danger a vast campaign of education was neces- 
sary. Incontributing to the expenses of the campaign the officers 
of the New York Life did just what the heads of any great busi- 
ness would and should have done. They protected the property 
of the owners of the business. 

“For such an emergency in such a situation the by-laws of the 
company did not and could not provide. But the emergency 
arose and it was met as it should have been. What was done was 
not regular, but necessary. It was not according to technical 
rules, but it was right!” 


Company. 





Copyrighted by Pach Bros., New York. 


JOHN W. MCCALL, 
President of the New York Life Insurance 
Many papers are suggesting that 
he repay the $48,702.50 out of his own pocket. 


sent of the President, who thought that “ te 
the initiator of the first Hague conference 
should belong the honor of convoking the sec 
ond.” It seems strange to many papers that 
this monarch, just after emerging from a 
great war for which he was personally largely 
responsible, and while in armed conflict with 
his own subjects in the Caucasus and other 
provinces, should set himself up to be the 
“apostle of universal peace”; but, as Zhe 
Standard Union continues, “ the Czar may not 
” in view of the 
fact that he is probably sick of war and has 
good reasons to safeguard himself from a fight 
with Great Britain in India or with Japan 
again with 


be so inconsistent as he seems,’ 


England as her ally. To the 
Washington Avening Star, however, the ac 


tion of the Czar appears absurd. ‘To quote: 


“As well might the juvenile Alfonso of 
Spain have called for a peace conference 
after the war with the United States. ‘I am 
whipped and my armies and navies are gone. 
Cut yourselves down to my level. Get in my 
class. Let us have peace.’ This might be 
his cry, more frank, more honest, possibly 
more effective than any other. Far better, 
indeed, in the peace réle would stand Francis Joseph of Austria, 
fast nearing physical and political dissolution. The world might 
pause to heed seriously the warnings of the venerable monarch of 
Vienna. He has no game to play, no special interests to protect 
Even Oscar of Sweden, stripped of half of his kingdom, would 
serve as a more eloquent advocate of peace, or Leopold of Bel- 
gium, or the grandfather of Europe, Christian of Denmark. But 
Nicholas! The occasion is not suitable for mirth, but it is almost 
enough to evoke a storm of hilarity from all the world. Still, it is 
the prerogative of the Russian Emperor to issue this second call to 
The Hague. It is his own specialty. If he wanted to do it only 
the commonest courtesy demanded that he be given the opportu- 
nity. Yet it is to be deplored that if a second conference is held 
it should not be organized under more promising auspices.” 


The Washington 77es also believes that “the whole matter is 
ridiculous beyond contempt.” as “ Nicholas is the one ruler in all 
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the world most unfitted to call a peace conference.” ‘The Boston 
Transcript thinks it immaterial to ask who is the originator of the 
movement. The great point of interest is whether “an open sea 
for neutral commerce and private property under any flag may be 
the sequel to a second peace conference.” 


MEAT PACKERS FINED UNDER THE ELKINS 
LAW. 


12 HE press show a wide difference of opinion in discussing the 

various aspects of the “conviction by confession” of the 
four officials of Schwarzschild & Sulzberger, packers, who were 
fined the aggregate sum of $25,000 and costs on September 21 in 
the United States District Court at Chicago for violating the El- 
kins law. This case is separate and distinct from the more seri- 
ous prosecutions which have been brought against the Swift, Ar- 
mour, Morris, and Cudahy people under the Sherman Antitrust 
law for conspiracy in restraint of trade. The specie charge 
against the Schwarzschild & Sulzberger culprits was that they con- 
spired to accept rebates under color of “ supposed loss and damage 
to a shipment” trom the Michigan Central railroad. Altho pun- 
ishment for this offense has a wide range, running from a nominal 
fine with no imprisonment toa heavy fine with imprisonment for 
two years, the judge in the case at bar exercised what he called 
“ reasonable moderation ” in fixing the penalty. His leniency was 
alleged to be due to the facts that one of the defendants is a nervous 
wreck, that none of the defendants had violated the injunction is- 
sued in what is known as the “ Swift” case, and that there was some 
doubt as to whether the particular offense with which they were 
charged was committed before or after the passage of the Elkins 
law, under which they were tried. 

In view of these uncertainties and of the other features of the 
case, the New York 777dune (Rep.) seems inclined to believe that 
the court did about all that could reasonably be expected in the 
way of punishing the offending officials otf Schwarzschild & Sulz- 
berger. It admits that the payment of the fines assessed is a mat- 
ter of small concern to persons so weaithy as they are, but says: 

“The main point is that contessions of guilt have been forced 


from defendants who up to now have been employing every legal 
device to hinder the Government's prosecution. The department 
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No. 1.—We can awe the Latin-American Republics with a single optic. 
No. 2.—And as a peacemaker we are the mustard. No. 3. But before some of 
Our own citizens we resemble three plugged dimes. 

Walker in the Louisville 7imes. 
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of justice has now developed an attack which can not be blocked 
or checkmated. It has found a way to reach violators of the An- 
tirebate law in spite of all technical efforts to befog the facts, and 
it can now go ahead confidently with the cases it has so laboriously 
worked up. ‘The beef trust can be haled to the bar and its mana- 
gers be made to pay the penalty of their schemes to evade the law 
and exploit the public.” 


The Philadelphia Puwd/ic Ledger 1nd.) also believes that * this 
summary disposal” of the rebate indictments “ will have a salutary 
effect” Ina similar tone the New York Svx (Ind. Rep.) asserts 
that the decision means “the doom of the rebate.” and observes 
that “ the adequacy of the existing law has been proved.” But the 
New York Press (Rep.) characterizes the fines as “ farcical,” and 
declares that “ jail is the way to stop this robbery of the American 
people.” Such also is the opinion of the New York American 
(Dem.), which sums up the situation in the following entertaining 
fashion: 


“Tho acquitted in Commissioner Garfield's report and recom- 
mended to philanthropists as objects of charity, apparently the 
beef-packers are not all either innocent or on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. Four officials of one of the beef-trust companies pleaded 
guilty yesterday to indictments charging them with violation of the 
law against rebates, and a fifth drew a check for $25,000 and paid 
their fines. The convicted officers explain their plea on the ground 
that one of them was too ill to stand trial, but the Attorney-gener- 
al’s promise that no jail sentence should be imposed in these cases 
doubtless had more to do with it. 

“Ten thousand and five-thousand-dollar fines are well enough as 
a beginning, possibly, but it is to be hoped that no precedent of 
waiving the imprisonment clause of the law is established. It is 
only the threat of jail that will ever keep the rebate offenders and 
the combines in restraint of trade from preying. An increase of 
a quarter of a cent a pound on the meat consumed in New York 
city alone, for a single day, would pay the fines levied in Chicago 
yesterday, and experience has shown that the beef trust needs even 
a smaller excuse than this to screw up prices. If the Government 
fines the trust, or its officers, the trust fines the people, and its pen- 
alties are vastly greater than those imposed by the law. No pun- 
ishment is involved in such penalties as those imposed in Chicago. 
The money was paid by the head of one of the trust establish- 
ments, and as surely as it comes from a trust treasury the people 
will have to make the amount good. The object of law being to 
deter people from committing crime, obviously the only logical 
penalty is one that does deter. A fine of 1 per cent. on the profits 
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THE WAY OF THE TRANSGRESSOR IS 
“ There, you bad, wicked Beef Trust! Take that!” 
—Pughe in Puck ( New York). 


THE LAND OF THE FREE. 
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of acriminal act is not such a penalty. There is a story, so old 
that it is told on the vaudeville stage, of a judge who fined a pick- 
pocket ten dollars. * I’ve only got six,’ said the pickpocket. * Mr. 
Bailitf, turn the prisoner loose in the crowd until he gets the other 
four dollars." The only way to check such conspiracies as these 
four men admitted at Chicago is to enforce the jail provision of 
the Jaw.” 


PANAMA CANAL TROUBLES. 


Senco of troubles in the canal zone are so trequent and 
persistent that a despatch from Washington to the New 
York World (Dem.) declares that “a congressional investigation 
of affairs on the Isthmus is considered inevitable.” More con- 
servative papers also take a similar view. Thus the New York 
cvening Post ({Ind.) remarks that “upon his hold upon the Amer 
ican people President Roosevelt will have to depend in the fight 
which is surely coming with Congress over Panama questions.” 
In spite of all the money and energy expended on this project 
since the United States took it up, says the Oakland (Cal.) 7ribune 
(Rep.), “the president of the commission admits that the quarters 
for employees are insufficient, the sanitary arrangements are im- 
perfect and incomplete, and the methods of provisioning the army 
ot men employed on the canal wholly inadequate.” The awarding 
of the hotel and subsistence concession has given rise to a scandal 
which the Buffalo xpress (Ind. Rep.) describes as “ very unfor- 
tunate, to say the least. from whatever viewpoint it is considered.” 
The Chicago 7ribune (Rep.) speaks gravely of “the official an- 
nouncement of several deaths from bubonic plague” along the 
canal zone. “Since June 1 more salaried employees and laborers 
have left the Isthmus than landed there,” says another paper. 
Above all other causes for complaint is the fact that nobody knows 
whether the canal will be of the sea-level or multi-lock variety. 
altho large sums have already been spent by commissions of emi- 
nent authorities to determine this question. In addition to this 
now comes the sensational report circulated by the Chicago 
Chronicle (Rep.) to the effect that “it will cost $1,000,000,000 and 
will take twenty years to construct the Panamacanal.” Naturally 
these stories have led a large part of the press to take a gloomy 
view of the situation. Says the Oakland 777bune, just above 
quoted : 

“What is the matter? Has our boasted capacity for organiza- 
tion failed us in this extremity or have the agents employed by the 
Government proved unequal to the emergency? Noneof the great 
railway systems of the United States would get things in such a 
mess. French incapacity to deal with conditions has been much 
derided in the American press, but it appears that we have done 
worse instead of better than the French. If there is not a decided 
change for the better on the Isthmus there will arise a popular de- 
mand for a change of management.” 

But a writer in the Boston 7yvanscript (Rep.) suggestively de- 
clares that the “ stories of troubles and obstacles at Panama, phys- 
ical, financial, and spiritual, circulate altogether too vigorously 
to be without an impelling motive.” He then proceeds to eluci- 
date this point in his interesting article, from which we take the 
following excerpts: 

“Consider the number of interests that have been overridden in 
the Roosevelt canal policy. Friends of Nicaragua, the ‘great 
American route,’ well-grounded in the affections of those who 
wanted a ‘ patriotic’ channel between the seas, and one not be- 
smirched by fruitless French attempts, are still strong... .... 

“In the quarters which were most friendly to the Panama route, 
some support has been alienated by the methods of acquiring its 
title. The speedy recognition of the Republic of Panama made 
many critics, who, altho they would not say that they wished the 
enterprise any lack of success, are more disposed to credit the bad 


things they hear about Panama than if this diplomatic episode 
had occurred in a different way. ...... 

“The successive reorganizations of the commission have hurt 
many persons’ feelings. Friends of Admiral Walker and his asso- 
ciates who were railroaded out of office by the President, after 
Congress refused to legislate them out, through a deadlock be- 
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tween the two Houses, have not been indifferent spectators of the 
confusion which has since developed aes 

“Extreme protectionists become suddenly aroused over the an- 
nouncement that the Administration must have export prices on 
its contracts there. The next day favoritism in the award of con- 
tracts becomes the charge. ...... 


“Health conditions on the Isthmus are another fruitful theme of 
complaint. In brief, public men and the American press seem in 
an extremely sensitive and hypercritical state of mind toward 
everything that occurs in connection with Panama. When the 
Administration attempts to get, this winter, the new legislation 
necessary in several directions, this latent hostility will all come 
to the surface, and therein lies the danger.” 

The writer in the Boston 7vanscrift omits the railroads from 
his list of forces who are supposed to be actively opposed to the 
building of the canal and 
who are expected to fight 
any plans which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt may have 
to expedite its construc- 
tion. He asserts that 
“there is no evidence ob- 
tainable that the railroads 
are back of a concerted 
movement to delay the 
canal, altho the existence 











of such a movement can 
not be denied.” He states 
the case for and against 
the railroads in the fol- 
lowing fashion : 





“ Considerable mystery 
surrounds the attitude of 
the transcontinental rail- 
roads. The stock expla- 
nation of their feelings, essentially correct, doubtless, is that by 
the time the canal is completed, the development of the country 
will have gone forward so rapidly, and the canal itself will make 
so much new local business on the lines that feed American har- 
bors favorably affected, that the net results will be beneficial. 
Experience is constantly showing that supposed competitors do 
not prove so dangerous as had been feared. New York city 
grew so rapidly during the years when the subway was under 
construction that its actual operation still leaves as many people 
to ride on the elevated roads as before. This will doubtless be 
the case with the canal. And local business, after all, is the pro- 
fitable traffic for a railroad. The development of the coast ports 
under this canal will more than offset the loss of through traffic 
on the heavier and bulkier products. 

“Notwithstanding this plausible theory, American capital is 
timid, and the owners of great transportation systems do not view 
with calmness the demoralization of rates which the completion of 
the canal surely threatens. In giving up one class of customers 
and getting another class may come an awkward transition. The 
adjustment to the new order may make some bad years. Almost 
any transcontinental railroad man would rather see the canal 
opened in fifteen years than in ten. Wallace’s assertion that it . 
could be built in six years was disquieting. That the canal, with 
reasonable tolls which a government-owned agency is sure to per- 
mit, will divert a considerable fraction of the traffic must be ac- 
knowledged. It takes a promptly moving freight train to cross 
the continent as rapidly as a ship will go from Los Angeles to 
New York via Panama. The difference in cost of operation is 
always tremendously in favor of the water conveyance, with its 
smaller expenditures of power per ton-mile, and its freedom from 
expenses of road-bed and maintenance.” 


SEAL ADOPTED BY THE PANAMA CANAL 
COMMISSION, 


From Colombia comes the report that President Reyes, on Sep- 
tember 8, declared himself dictator, and imprisoned the members 
of the Supreme Court, while a mob bombarded his palace in 
Bogota. The Baltimore American, in commenting on this report, 
reminds us that this is the kind of trouble we would constantly be 
confronted with, if we had Colombia to deal with in regard to the 
Panama Canal. 
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ACCEPTANCE OF THE FAMOUS “TAINTED 
MONEY.” 


HE action of the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions, in voting to sustain the prudential committee 

of the board in the controversy raised by Dr. Washington Glad- 
den over the acceptance of $100,000 from John D. Rockefeller, 
seems to have occasioned no surprise and little criticism. Some 
papers, like the Chicago Pos/, still believe that the question raised 
by the doctor will not down, as “it involves a moral issue upon 
which the conscience of all America is at work.” But in the main 
the pulpit and the press seem to think that the board, in accepting 
Mr. Rockefeller’s gift, has taken a course which must eventually 
be approved by all practical Christians. Says the Chicago /nter 

‘ Ocean : 


“The American board is the oldest foreign missionary society 
in the United States. It was organized in 1810, and in the ninety- 
five years of its existence has collected and expended $31,000,000 
in mission work. It has sent out over 2,300 missionaries and has 
organized in foreign countries over five hundred churches, has 
founded many schools and colleges, and has done a great religious 
and educational work. The American board has been under the 
management of the strong men of the Congregational Church, and 
it is conceded that it has been well managed. The principal limi- 
tation on its work has been lack of funds. A few years ago the 
necessity for missionary activity was so great that the board went 
into debt. Inan effort to pay the debt, expenditures for mission 
work were curtailed and general appeals were made for assistance. 
In answer to these appeals Jolin D. Rockefeller and other business 
men came torward with gifts.” 


Now if the missionaries should under the present circumstances 

refuse to accept Mr. Rockefeller’s money, “then,” asks 7he /nter 
Ocean, 
“how about the bequests, the annual contributions, or the occa- 
sional subscriptions of those whose fortunes had a beginning in 
fraudulent land deeds, in jumped claims, in shoddy army clothing, 
in cutthroat mortgages, in paper shoes, in all forms of national, 
state, municipal, and commercial graft, in advantage taken of the 
weakness or confidence of others—in the thousand and one ‘sharp 
practises’ that have been common in this fair land for the last 
hundred years? Are these to be accepted if the Rockefeller 
money shall be rejected ?” 


The Chicago Chronicle, also, can discover no need to discrimi- 
nate between the sources of contributions, and further declares 
that even “if we were to accept the doctrine that the wealth of rich 
men is invariably the proceeds of robbery, we should still be un- 
justifiable in refusing to accept that wealth for public purposes.” 

The argument that “the dollar has no pedigree” has been em- 
ployed frequently by preachers of late to justify the course of 
churches and missions in taking money from persons whose gains, 
to use Dr. Gladden’s phrase, “ were made by methods morally rep- 
rehensible and socially injurious.” Says Rev. Henry M. King, in 
his sermon at the First Baptist Church in Providence, R. I., as 
reported by Zhe Journal of that city: 


“Is there any such thing as ‘tainted money’? Has money, that 
material thing which we call money, any moral character? The 
man who made it and who holds it may be corrupt; he may have 
acquired his dollars dishonestly, but is the dollar itself dishonest, 
as we sometimes say? To accumulate money wrongfully is wrong 
in the sight of God, but to spend it wisely and nobly in the love of 
God and the love of man, that is evermore right and honorable 
and acceptable. If a dishonest man should give you money of 
which he was the legal owner, ask God to forgive the giver his 
sins and thank God for the gift and the power for good that it puts 
into your hands.” 


Dr. Graham Taylor, professor of sociology in the Chicago The- 
ological Seminary, in speaking on the same subject through the 
columns of 7he Commons (Chicago), recently said : 


Trustees of prominent institutions, who are entrusted with 
causes that serve the future, are not warranted in judging only the 
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personal antecedents of accumulated resource. Have they no 
right to regard property as a social product, to the creation and 
accumulation of which many others besides its legal possessors 
have contributed? They are bound to look further than to what 
may just now be thought of its present owner. The interests of 
the future with which they are entrusted demand that they antici- 
pate the changed attitude which a day may bring toward property 
applicable to public use. If money unworthily acquired may not 
be solicited or accepted from its acquirer, does it not follow that 
it is not to be received at his bequest? Can it then neither be 
given or bequeathed by him for good purposes, but only for evil 
ends? Thus to create funds for perpetuating wrongs by refusing 
to divert them toward the right, seems to be the very self-stultiti- 
cation of those who hold in trust any future good.” 


ALCOHOLIC PATENT MEDICINES. 


OHN W. YERKES, the Federal Commissioner of Internal 
J Revenue, has rendered a decision which, says the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the New York 777éune, “ will strike terror to 
the hearts of druggists and patent-medicine manufacturers, and 
bring grief to the thirsty residents of prohibition States.” He has 
decided that after December 1 everybody who sells patent medi- 
cines which are “composed chiefly of distilled spirits or mixtures 
thereof, without the addition of drugs or medicinal ingredients in 
sufficient quantities to change materially the character of the alco- 
holic liquor,” shall have to pay the tax of $25 a year asa liquor- 
dealer. “Few persons,” says the New York Journal of Commerce, 
“who are not directly interested in the manufacture and sale and 
profitable advertising or the consumption of those disguised alco- 
holic blends . . . are likely to complain of the decision.” The 
New Orleans 77mes-Democrat makes substantially the same ob- 
servation and remarks: 


“ There will undoubtedly be serious protests from some of the 
manufacturers of these ‘ medicines,’ and influence sufficient may 
be brought to bear to reverse the ruling of the commissioner. 
which, whatever may be its effect as a revenue producer, is cer- 
tainly an advisable measure to adopt in the public interest. Some 
of the patent compounds now generally sold should properly be 
dispensed over bars and not by druggists, that the purchaser may 
know in a general way what he is purchasing. Under the ruling 
of the commissioner, the freer whisky is from noxious drugs the 
more liable it is to taxation, of course, and the effect of the ruling 
may be to cause manufacturers of proprietary drugs intended not 
as medicines but as beverages to add to the compound a greater 
percentage of deleterious drugs than they now contain. The mat- 
ter thus has two sides, but it is probable that the general effect of 
the law will be good, for whatever obstacles are thrown in the way 
of dispensing whisky under another name must result in the benefit 
of the consumer. The how] will come, of course, when the depart- 
ment issues its list of ‘ medicines’ for the sale of which druggists 
and grocers must take out a liquor license, and an appeal will 
probably be made to the courts to prevent the ruling having the 
effect intended.” 


Some papers, however, do not think that this new order of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue is sweeping enough, and hence 
oppose it on that score, while other papers show hostility against 
it for more serious reasons. Thus the Richmond 77mes-Dispatch 
declares : 


“Those who would be glad to see the patent-medicine industry 
comprehensively legislated against will not, it must be said, derive 
much satisfaction from this enactment. The revenue ruling leaves 
a large loophole through which it may be anticipated that the 
affected physic-makers will lose no time in escaping. It appears 
that no medicine is to be interfered with which, tho consisting 
largely of distilled liquors, yet contains drugs or medicinal ingre- 
dients in sufficient quantities to change materially the character of 
the alcoholic liquor. The hint appears to be reasonably plain. 
The affected manufacturers may simply add to their formulas 
harmless drugs in quantities sufficient to change their medicine’s 
erstwhile alcoholic character, and blithely proceed as before. 
Whisky has. in short, to be fairly straight to be subject to the 
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tax. If you only take the precaution to drug it sufficiently you 
have a perfect right to go ahead and sell without a license.” 


But the press generally approve the course of Commissioner 
Yerkes. The Chicago 7ribune thinks that his new order is “ en- 
tirely proper” and that “State and city governments should follow 
the example of the national Government and put these ‘ medicines’ 
in their proper category,” for, continues 7he 7ribune, “ the thou- 
sands who have bought and taken them, believing that they would 
accomplish all the wonders described in advertisements and 
circulars, have thereby only been made poorer, both in purse and 
in health.” The Chicago Post, in commenting upon the action 
planned against these so-called patent medicines, “ composed,” as 
it declares, “of a liberal dash of cheap whisky, several dashes of 
cheaper water, and not enough drugs to do any harm—or good,” 
remarks: 

“ The public will be immensely the gainer by the commissioner’s 
decision. If people must drink whisky, let their potations be in 
pure liquor, not in the stomach-corroding stuff that of necessity 
must go into patent medicines to enable the manufacturers and 
druggists to draw Jarge profits from the business. The most dan- 
gerous sort of inebriation is that which is indulged by stealth. 
Drinking straight whisky in secret is bad enough; but drinking 
whisky under the pretense of toning up the liver or purifying the 
blood or correcting the stomach or fortifying the nerves, and 
with the distiller masquerading as a patent-medicine maker and 
the saloon-keeper dispensing his potations under the honorable 
sign of the mortar and pestle, must be considered the limit of 
clandestine tippling.” 





WHAT “REFORM” HAS DONE IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 


: HE death-knell of machine rule in Philadelphia has been 

sounded,” declares 7he Press (Rep.) of that city, in rejoic- 
ing over the great and enthusiastic convention which the City 
party of Philadelphia held on September 20. This party, as its 
platform declares, was “ formed for the redemption of the city of 
Philadelphia from the control of corrupt and criminal conspira- 
tors calling themselves Republicans,” and is entirely non-partizan 
in character. It pledges itself to crush the “Organization,” as 
the local Republican party is designated, and demands certain 
changes in the laws and in the administration of the laws which, 
if granted by the legislature and carried out by future officials, are 
expected to prevent the recurrence of those vicious political prac- 
tises which have caused scandal in Philadelphia for so many years. 
The candidates it selected for the few municipal vacancies to be 
filled this fall have all been endorsed by the local Democratic 
party. Mayor Weaver and the hosts of reformers at his back are 
heartily supporting this ticket. Serious opposition is expected 
only from the “ Organization” Republicans and from a considera- 
ble number of prominent members of the Union League who are 
earnestly pleading for “reform within the party.” So, as the New 
York 7imes relates, “ the issue is sharply drawn between the kind 
of reform that shall not hurt the party or the party organization, 
and of reform no matter who it hurts.” 

The reform movement in Philadelphia has been active since 
May 23 last. It may be well to narrate what its advocates and 
enemies claim has been done within that time. Zhe Jnguirer 
(Rep.) seems to think that nothing of much practical importance 
has been done except to arouse the spirit of the people. But 7he 
North American (Ind. Rep.), besides crediting the reform move- 
ment with purging the voters’ list of nearly sixty thousand ficti- 
tious names, gives a long account of things actually accomplished. 
We quote at length, without altering the somewhat bitter language 
which 7he North American employs in its references to the “ Or- 
ganization” Republicans: 

“1. The gas-works have been saved for the city. By private 
arrangement with the gang leaders, ratified by their employees in 
councils, the United Gas Improvement Company was to get a sev- 
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enty-five-year lease, worth hundreds of millions, for $25,000,000, 
and have the privilege of charging excessive prices to consumers. 
This steal was ignominiously beaten. 

“2. Public rights in 110 miles of streets have been recovered 
from the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, to which corpora- 
tion franchises worth millions had been given free by the gang. 
Upon Mayor Weaver's insistence the ordinances were repealed 
and the big grab defeated. 

“3. Half a million dollars has been saved to the city by the kill- 
ing of the Market-street-sewer grab. The Transit Company is 
under obligations to build the sewer; but the gang leaders arranged 
that the city should do the work. A preliminary appropriation of 
$100,000 had been made. That was canceled, and the corporation 
will be compelled to fulfil its contract. 

“4. The gang’s garbage-trust monopoly has been smashed. By 
giving early advertisement of the work, with honest specifications, 
the Mayor obtained other bids, and the contract has been let toa 
firm which bid $94,425 less than the gang concern, and $160,425 
less than the city pays for the current term. 

“5. The extravagant Northeast Boulevard job has been halted. 
Planned in greed, and made the basis of millions in graft in con- 
tracts and damages to land speculators, the project has consumed 
enormous sums needed for schools, grade-crossing work, and other 
necessaries. Experts found that the foundations laid by McNich- 
ol are of ‘ rotten rock,’ and the whole job has been suspended until 
honest construction can be had. 

“6. The $700,000 contract for sand, gravel, and terra-cotta for 
the filter plant, from which arose charges against Select Council- 
man Caven and former Chief Engineer Hill, has been annulled, 
and a new contract will be made at great saving to the city. 

“7. Work on the entire filtration plant has been stopped, pend- 
ing investigation by a board of expert engineers. Enough has been 
discovered to establish fraud and conspiracy, which have cost the 
city millions, have delayed the work for years, and have permitted 
epidemics of virulent disease. The plant will be finished sooner 
than under the grafting system, and the looting will stop. 

“8. Payment of $127,000 to O’Rourke, on a yearly contract for 
street repairs, has been held up because the work had been neg- 
lected, and thousands of dollars of work ignored is now being 
done to earn the payment. 

“go. The gang’s system of election fraud has been exposed and 
smashed ; criminal assessors, election officers, and ballot-box stuff- 
ers have been arrested; the assessors’ lists are being purged of 
fictitious names; and the police, used by the gang to debauch 
the ballot, have been made the instrument of justice in uncovering 
and destroying fraud. 

“to. Ability and honesty, instead of obedience to gang orders 
and facility in crime, have been made the tests for employment 
and promotion in the Police Department. Jail-birds and crooks 
are being dropped from the force, where they were placed by ma- 
chine leaders, who used them against the people. 

“11. Civil service that is a protection to the public, instead of a 
cloak for fraud, incompetence, and graft, has been established, 
and merit, instead of pull, made the standard for office-holders and 
office-seekers. 

“12. Economy has taken the place of thriftlessness and extrava- 
gance. Sinecures have been abolished, and city departments are 
being reorganized upon a businesslike basis. 

“13. The abolition of grade-crossings has been advanced. By 
steadily standing for the city’s rights, Mayor Weaver has com- 
pelled the railroad company to grant concessions worth millions in 
money and uncounted lives. 

“14. The huge graft in street-cleaning has been ended by the 
readvertisement of the work on more just specifications. Real 
competition, which will give the city clean streets at reasonable 
prices, will be made possible for the first time in years. 

“ These are a few of the immediate results of the people’s revolt 
against gang rule. Nor can the benefits be measured by dollars 
and cents or the wiping-out of this or that system of graft. 

“ Public opinion has been stirred to use its strength, citizenship 
has found a new meaning, and self-government has received an 
impetus which will be felt for years. Outside of the city the in- 
fluence has spread. It is seen in the naming for office of such 
men as Justice John Stewart and Health Commissioner Samuel G. 
Dixon, and in the widespread demand for decent administration 
in municipal, State, and national affairs. 

“ As for Philadelphia, her gain will be known fully only with the 
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passing years. Better than the punishing of criminals, better than 
the saving of millions of dollars from theft, are the awakening 
of civic pride, the implanting of a resolute determination to wrest 
the city once for all from her despoilers, and defend her liberties 
always from the encroachments of the corrupt and the designing.” 





JEWISH RACE PREJUDICE IN POLITICS. 


R. MELVIL DEWEY’S enforced resignation from his po- 
sitions in the New York State Department of Education 

has brought to the front the influence of the Jew and Jewish preju- 
dice in American politics, and a number of observers are remark- 
ing that an attempt to 
use the “Jewish vote” 
as a club may do the 
Jews more harm than 
good. This remark is 
based on the fact that 
the Dewey resignation 
comes as the result of 
a bitter war waged 
against him by some of 
the Republican politi- 
cians, who used as their 
chief weapon the charge 
that Dr. Dewey exclud- 
ed the Jews from his 
hotel, the Lake Placid 
Club, and they urged 
that a man with such 
race prejudices ought 
not to hold office in the 
State Board of Educa- 
DR. MELVIL DEWEY, tion. It turned out that 


Whose resignation provokes some interesting the Hebrew exclusion 
reflections on race prejudice in politics. was the work of the club, 





of which Dr. Dewey 
was not even a member, altho his family owns the hotel, but this 
did not stop the campaign against him. His friends aver that the 
campaign was purely political—a raid on the State Library offices 
—with the cry of Antisemitism raised to cover the real purpose of 
the raid. 





The peril of exploiting the “Jewish vote” in this way is sug- 
gested in the following letter to the New York Sw by Dr. I. K. 
Funk. He says: 


“Is itwise for the Jews to cause thousands of educated men who 
are greatly interested in the public-library work to feel that they 
have forced from this important service the most energetic and 
most resourceful librarian in the world? 

“Racial prejudice has teeth, and the teeth have edge, but it is 
not racial prejudice that bars the Jews from summer hotels. The 
present average Jew is stamped and coined out of past enormous 
injustices. He learned from persistent wrongs an abnormal self- 
assertion which in social intercourse is disagreeable, and nowhere 
more so than at a summer resort. This, together with the fact 
that where one Jew comes a crowd is apt to come, explains the 
bar. 

“ Never at any time in the last nineteen centuries nor anywhere 
else has the Jew made so great progress toward absolute social 
equality as in America and now. Don’t crowd the incoming tide. 
Certain movements are started by forces beyond our individual 
reach. Itwould seem foolish to attempt to bridle the earth with a 
spider’s web in the hope of controlling its speed and course; yet 
feeble things have often retarded great movements whose initia- 
tive was beyond human reach. Let the Jew remember that in this 
country all things that are just will come to those who wait, and 
let both Jew and Gentile take to heart the saying of the great Jew 
Spinoza: ‘There is room for all in the house of the Lord.’ ” 


The Boston Hera/d thinks this point well taken, and 7he Sun 
remarks: 


“The million Jews now in New York would only arouse race 
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prejudice against them by any conspicuous assertion of their 
power as a distinct race, and therefore, as pointed out by Dr. 
Funk and Dr. Singer, their solidarity in the case of the State Li- 
brarian would have been a grievous mistake. It is a small matter 
whether a hotel in the Adirondacks objects to entertaining Jews, 
and they can well afford to ignore it and to ignore every manifes- 
tation of similar sentiment in summer hotels. They are numerous 
enough and rich enough to support superior hotels exclusively for 
themselves. Their patronage is too desirable to be discarded. 
The thing will right itself, unless the bitterness of race prejudice 
is inflamed by Jewish attempts to force the solution. 

“The Jews are a very remarkable race, and their strongest point 
as manifested in their history has been their moderation. Every- 
thing comes to him who waits seems to have been their motto; 


and nowhere else in the world has so much come to them asin . 


New York. In this country, the first and highest wisdom on the 
part of a race is not to emphasize its race or its religious distinc- 
tion.” 


The American Hebrew (New York), however, declines to accept 
this advice. It declares: 


“No one has criticized Dr. Dewey as a librarian and no one will, 
except, may be, to suggest that where a man holds such prejudices 
against the Jews it is not improbable that he has expressed it in 
his dealings with his subordinates. And we have reason for be- 
lieving that suggestion an illuminating one. But Dr. Funk, with 
the usual friendly spirit which characterizes him in all his dealings 
with the Jewish question, assumes a defense for the Jews against 
Antisemitism which every self-respecting Jew repudiates. We 
do not believe in lying low, and not provoking the latent prejudices 
against the Jews, which Dr. Funk really believes exist. Dr. Funk 
asks, ‘Is it wise for the Jews to cause thousands of educated men 
who are greatly interested in the public-library work to feel that 
they have forced from this important service the most energetic 
and most resourceful librarian in the world?’ And we say that it 
is wise to force from his position the very best librarian in the 
world if that librarian shows that he hates a large number of our 
citizens, that he is a willing party to acts that show a lack of that 
very spirit for which this Republic stands. If it had been Ger- 
mans who were the objects of this hatred on the part of Dr. 
Dewey, Dr. Funk would not have been surprised to find deter- 
mined opposition to him. Why does Dr. Funk offer the degrading 
suggestion to the Jews if he holds them in such high esteem that 
he speaks to them as a friend? 

“ Holding a man to his opinions in the open, no matter what the 
consequences, if it do nothing else but rivet the attention of the 
American people to what Dr. Funk admits to be wrong, is the 
best way to eliminate it altogether or to come to a point where it 
may be fought to extermination.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


A BisHop backed the Subway Dive 
And opened it with psalms. 

Teetotaldom cried, ‘‘ Sakes alive ! 
He can’t survive his qualms.” 


But Time a wonder brought to light 
That showed the rogues they lied. 

The Bishop rallied from the blight ; 
The Dive it was that died.—Zife. 


REvIsED Motto: “ Speak softly and carry a big dove.”—Mr. Bryan’s Com- 
moner. 


AFTER reading the Czar’s encomiums the Russian troops in Manchuria must 
be surprised to discover what good fighters they really are.— The Detroit Free 
Press. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT will think that the pacifying of warring nations is 
easy when be comes to attempt mediation with the Senate on behalf of reciproc- 
ity.— The Chicago News. 


“WHat does the Democratic party stand for?” asks the New York Press. 
It stands because the other fellows refuse to give up the leather-covered chairs. 
The Houston Post (Dem.). 


As the Equitable has recovered somewhat from the effects of its financial 
spree, it is able to observe with calm the efforts of the other companies to brace 
up and reform.— The Chicago News. 


ALL OverR.—First Great Financier: ‘‘ Do you—er—ahem !—think it safe to 
continue to conduct the affairs of the company in this way?” Second Great 
Financer: “ Why not? Haven’t we just been exposed?” —Puck. 


Ir is going to be embarrassing for the good people of Philadelphia if the ballot- 
box stuffers claim that they were unable to distinguish between dead citizens and 
live ones in making up the voting-lists.— The Washington Post. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


THE NOVEL OF A GREAT POET. 


HAT a man who has won a practically undisputed place as 
the most illustrious living English poet shoul, in his sixty- 
eighth year, publish his first avowed work of prose fiction is in 
itself a matter of unusual literary interest. Such was the recent 
appearance of Swinburne’s “ Love’s Cross-Currents,” an event 
rendered the more remarkable by the fact that, in spite of the emi- 
nence of its author, the book evoked no small volume of unfavor- 
able criticism. The London Academy, for instance, regards it as 
“one of the things which, like the parodies that so unwisely have 
been included in the complete edition of his poems, the world 
would willingly let die.” “For the most part the book is without 
passion, even the passion of words,” says the London Oxflook. 
“It is a story of ineffectual lives told ineffectually.” This note is 
sounded on many sides, and with considerable emphasis. It is 
not, however, by any means the only note in the chorus. The re- 
viewers, both English and American, approach Swinburne’s “ nov- 
el” from various viewpoints. Some are concerned over the ques- 
tion as to whether the book ought to have been published at 
all; others discuss the merits of the epistolary form as an artistic 
vehicle, while others seek for evidence that the world has lost a 
great novelist in gaining a great poet. 

“ Love’s Cross-Currents,” it appears, actually first saw the light 
as far back as 1877, when, under the title “A Year’s Letters,” it 
was published in 7ke TJatler, over the signature “Mrs. Horace 
Manners.” It was on the urgent advice of his friend, Theodore 
Watts-Dunton, that Swinburne decided, at this late date, formally 
to acknowledge his “ buried bantling.” Slight in plot and action, 
the book resolves itself into a group of brilliantly drawn characters, 
who are indicated briefly in the following words by Mr. C. H. 
Gaines, in Harper's Weekly: 

“Take a number of intellectual, cultivated people—preemi- 
nently capable of emotion, more or less restrained by moral habi- 
tude. Take especially four young people of about the right age 
and condition for falling inlove. Of this number let two be young 
women, already married, as it would seem, indifferently well. 
Bring these ardent natures together, and you may reasonably ex- 
pect an imbroglio. The principal characters are Reginald Hare- 
wood, an ardent young man of poetic temperament, with an over- 
plus of youthful folly, passionately in love with his cousin, Clara 
Harewood, who is married to an uncongenial scientist, a young 
woman with some points of likeness to Reginald, but lacking his 
‘ splendid natural silliness’; Francis Cheyne, a brother of Clara, 
tentatively in love with another cousin, Amicia, the wife of Lord 
Cheyne, more conscientious than Clara, but also less capable of 
resistance. Lastly, the grandmother and aunt, Lady Midhurst, 
who intrigues to prevent mischief. All these are set before us in 
swift, vivid character-sketches.” 

Lady Midhurst is a dea ex machina, who by her diplomacy con- 
trols and plays the game for them all. “ Married ladies in modern 
English society,” she writes ironically to the sentimental, fragile 
Amicia, “can not fail in their duties to the conjugal relation. . 
The other hypothesis is zzPossible to take into account. As to 
being in love, frankly, I don’t believe init. I believe that stimu- 
lant drugs will intoxicate, and rain drench, and fire singe; but not 
in any way that one person will fascinate another. Avoid all folly; 
accept no traditions, take no sentiment on trust; . . . don’t in- 
dulge in tragedy out of season. . . . Resolve, once for all, in any 
little difficulty in life, that there shall be nothing serious in it. . . .” 

Several reviewers find a flavor of George Meredith in the style, 
and the critic of the New York Sw fancies that “several British 
literary reputations would never have been acquired had Mr. 
Swinburne published his book at the time he wrote it.” The Lon- 
don Morning Post commends the book as “a lively hit at English 
hypocrisy ” ; while the critic of the London 77mes concludes that 
for his part “ better than the story, better even than the incisive 
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prologue, we love the dedication with its rioting periods and its 
kingly courtesies. . . . It is a real tumultuous voice, fortunately 
for us, still to be heard at times.” 

Dr. William Barry, writing in the London Bookman, discovers 
in these letters “the mixed passion, cynicism, polish, and frivo- 
lous-earnest unbelief, that old French correspondence exhibits.” 
We read further: 


“Tt is not a comparison—merely a reminiscence—but those who 
are acquainted with Jane Austen’s ‘ Lady Susan’ will find her in 
these pages, grown old and past marrying, not past mischief-ma- 
king. The glitter and the flicker of Congreve, too, strike out as 
we turn them. In short, they are literature. They amuse, inter- 
est, occasionally tease, and should be taken as light comedy. How 
unexpected a note in Mr. Swinburne that is need not be dwelt upon. 
He has given us neither a romance nor a novel, perhaps; but he 
has added a volume to the great French series of Letters by Clev- 
er Women of the World.” 


To quote Mr. C. H. Gaines once more: 


Quite apart from the critical curiosity which it may arouse, and 
considered merely as a story, Swinburne’s novel is one book ina 
thousand. Indeed, this single romance from his pen would seem 
to prove that the author, if he had chosen to devote his powers 
to fiction, might have become as great a novelist as he isnowa 
poet; and while the world could ill afford to spare the magnifi- 
cent poetry which Swinburne has produced, it may well regret that 
he has created only one such novel as ‘ Love’s Cross-currents.’ ” 


The Atheneum (London), while condemning in general the de- 
vice of casting a novel in epistolary form, finds nevertheless that 
“ Love’s Cross-currents ” is a literary success. This because “the 
letters are everything, and the story naught.” Reading further: 


“The letters as a whole are a pungent satire on British morality, 
its sensual sentiment, and its capacity for whitewashing the moral 
sepulcher. It would be hard to define the relations between Regi- 
nald and Clara, Francis and Amicia. To the end we are baffled and 
bamboozled. That, of course, is the game as it is played on this 
side of the channel. We are left in doubtful certitude even as to 
the paternity of the posthumous child—‘ this totally idiotic frag- 
ment of flesh and fluff, which [writes Lady Midhurst] my daugh- 
ter has the front and face to assert resembles its father’s family.’ 


HOW CIVILIZATION IS KILLING ART IN 
JAPAN. 


APAN, before she donned the habit of the West and sold her- 
J self for Western gold, writes Mr. Sydney Adamson, lived a 
pleasant life and dreamed beautiful things into form in ivory, silk, 
and wood, delicate cloissoné, and fragile porcelain. She far out- 
did China in the sense of form and of color, “ producing marvels of 
effect unknown beyond her shores.” But this, laments Mr. Adam- 
son, was before “the great trading nations, learned in little save 
the wonderful machine power of enormous production,” came on 
the scene to “trample out unconsciously the flower of art.” Now 
“Cockney dealers, German curio merchants, American dry-goods’ 
agents are all beguiling the Japs for gold into cheap produc- 
tion, and, worse, insisting on an adaptation of the worst West- 
ern ideals of design, which, handled by Japanesé, produce a vil- 
lainous mongrel compound offered in America and Europe to the 
world as Japanese art.” The writer alleges that we have nearly 
killed in twenty-five years the real decorative art of Japan, which 
has taken centuries to develop. “We do all sorts of mad things 
in these days,” he suggests, then “why not form a society for the 
preservation of artin Japan?” He is convinced that the dealers 
and buying agents who demand specialties to suit supposed Amer- 
ican and European tastes are the rea] criminals, and that the pub- 
lic if left to choose from good alone would be content. How far 
apparently the evil influence has already spread we may gather 
from the following statements (in Les/ie’s Weekly, New York): 


“Bad enough it was to turn out cheap imitations of Japanese 
paper and metal work in Birmingham and Paris; worse still when 
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the ‘ enterprising ’ trader moved his workshops for the manufac- 
ture of this tawdry ware to Japan. But vilest of all is this latest 
insolence, exposed to me all unconsciously by a leading curio- 
dealer in Kobé, when he told me that he insisted on his artists 
following his designs, ‘conforming to European taste, you 
know.’ 

“I had wandered through his large rooms filled with the great- 
est conceivable crimes against art and nature, asking vainly if he 
had nothing really Japanese to show me. I told him frankly that 
his store was filled with abominable rubbish. He admitted it, tho 
I believe to this day he does not know the difference. I wanted to 
buy some good Japanese prints. He called his manager, a Japan- 
ese, and to them both I explained minutely what kind of prints I 
meant—those cut on wood by the artist and printed in colors on 
paper. He appeared ignorant of the existence of such art, and 
appeared to consider me a mild lunatic. I then asked who were 
the leading artists in Japan; they did not know. In despair I 
asked if they had any Utumaros. They apparently had never 
heard of the greatest of Japanese masters. Once before, in Naga- 
saki, I tried the same experiment. There, after much explaining, 
a Japanese dealer in Satsumas and ivory admitted that he had seen 
such prints, but had no idea where they were made or where one 
could buy them. Vaguely, he suggested perhaps in Yokohama.” 





THE GLAMOUR OF THE EAST UPON WESTERN 
LITERATURE. 


IPLING’S “ten years’ soldier,” who tells us that “when 
you’ve heard the East a-calling, you won’t heed nothing 
else,” might claim, on the strength of that discovery, a certain kin- 
ship with several of the great ones of European literature—with 
; Goethe, for instance, and Byron, and Victor Hugo. How upon 
the imaginations of these writers and of Ochlenschlager the East 
laid its glamour, with the result, in each instance, of some charac- 
teristic artistic production, is indicated by Dr. Georg Brandes in 
- vol. V. of his “Main Currents in Nineteenth-century Literature.” 
Brandes has been called “ the Taine of the North,” and some crit- 
ics claim for him a degree of poetic insight which they deny to 
Taine. In his discussion of Hugo’s work and influence Dr. 
Brandes writes: 


“Victor Hugo took the verse which André Chénier had created, 
that pellucid medium of pure beauty, and when he had breathed 
upon it it gleamed with all the colors of the rainbow. Strangely 
enough it was again from Greece that the inspiration came; but 
this time from modern Greece. Under the impression produced 
by the Greek war of liberation Hugo set to work to write his 
‘ Orientales.’ But what a different use of language! The words 
painted ; the words shone, ‘ gilded by a sunbeam’ like the beauti- 
ful Jewess of the poems; they sang as if to a secret accompani- 
ment of Turkish music. First had come Ochlenschlager’s East. 
This was the East of the child, of the fairy-tale book, of the 
‘ Thousand and One Nights ’—half Persia, half Copenhagen. It 
was dreams of genii in lampsand rings, of diamonds and sapphires 
by the bushel, the illimitable splendors of imagination all grouped 
round a few imperishable poetic types. Then came Byron’s East, 
a great decorative background for passion in its recklessness and 
melancholy. The third in order was Goethe’s, the East of the 
‘ West-éstlicher Divan,’ the refuge of the old man. He took the 
reposeful, the contemplative element of oriental philosophy and 
wove German Lieder into it. Riickert, the great word-artist, fol- 
lowed.in his steps. 

“But Hugo’s East was different from all of these; it was the 
brightly variegated, outward, barbaric East, the land of light and 
color. Sultans and muftis, dervishes and caliphs, hetmans, pirates, 
klephts—delicious sounds in his ears, delightful pictures before 
his eyes. Time is a matter of indifference—far back antiquity, 
Middle Ages, or to-day ; race is a matter of indifference—Hebrew, 
Moor, or Turk; place is a matter of indifference—Sodom and Go- 
morrah, Granada, Navarino; creed is a matter of indifference. 
* No one,’ he tells us in his preface, ‘ has a right to ask the poet 
whether he believes in God or in gods, in Pluto, in Satan, or in 
nothing.’ His province is to paint. He is possessed by a genius 
which leaves him no peace until the East, as he feels it, is before 
him upon paper.” 


[September 30, 1905 


THE SELF-REVELATION OF MONTAIGNE. 


HE new series of “ French Men of Letters” which promises 
to hold for English readers the position occupied by the 
“English Men of Letters” series, treats in its initial volume of 
Michel de Montaigne, whom Sainte-Beuve once characterized as 
“the wisest Frenchman that ever lived.” The author of the vol- 
ume, Edward Dowden of Dublin University, speaks of Montaigne 
as in a certain sense an “ interviewer,” because of his confidential 
attitude toward his public. “In days when the professional ‘ inter- 
viewer ’ did not exist, he must play the part of his own interviewer 
on behalf of the friendly reader.” This attitude, the author fur- 
ther points out, is nevertheless so misleading as to the real Mon- 
taigne that he “eludes us at first and much more afterward.” He 
“is still a challenge to criticism.” We find besides “the simple 
Gascon gentleman, frank and loyal,” who greets us at first, “a 
population of spirits, moods, humors, tempers.” In apparent 
amazement at this variety the writer asks: 


“Is it humanity itself, so undulant and various, with its strength 
and its weakness, its elevations and its mediocrities, its generosi- 
ties and its egotisms, its eternal doubt, its eternal credulities, its 
sociability and its central solitude, its craving for action, its long- 
ing for repose, its piety and its mockeries, its wisdom and its hu- 
morous follies—is it humanity itself that we are coming to know 
through this curious exemplar of the race?” 


Montaigne was the first to adopt the essay as a form of literary 
self-expression. His material was always himself, or at least the 
world seen through his own temperament. He was almost with- 
out “method ” of self-study, says Mr. Dowden. “ He started with 
no 2 priori assumptions, theological or philosophical; he did not 
systematize his results ; he made no attempt even to unify the rec- 
ord of his thoughts and feelings under any theoretical conception 
of himself; he was content to set down an observation here and 
another observation there; if the Montaigne of to-day differed 
from the Montaigne of yesterday, he recorded the present and im- 
mediate fact; he differed from himself as much as from other 
men; he was one of a diverse and undulant species.” Continuing 
the author writes: 


“ Montaigne was not a saint; nor did he claim for himself the 
title of philosopher. He professed himself no more than the aver- 
age man. And precisely for this reason he had the better right to 
be communicative about himself; through his representation of an 
average man—neither a saint nor a beast-he was really exhibit- 
ing humanity itself; ‘each man carries in his own person the en- 
tire form of the condition of the race.’ He offered himself to the 
world, if the world chose to take him so, as a specimen of the ge- 
nus homo,as one of themselves. To his friends he offered the 
portrait of Michel de Montaigne. He was not erecting the statue 
of an illustrious individual in the great square of a city, in a 
church, or any public place. -It was for the corner of a library, to 
entertain a neighbor, a kinsman, a friend. There was not so much 
of good in him that he could not tell it without blushing. Here, 
as the author in his opening words informs the reader, his end was 
private and domestic; when his friends had lost him, they might 
find him here, his humors and conditions, his few merits and his 
many defects. Had he lived among those nations which dwell 
under the sweet liberty of the primitive laws of nature, he would 
gladly have painted his portrait at full length and without a rag of 
clothing. All the worth of his book lay in the fact that it was ‘a 
book of good faith.’ And yet the other thought, that in painting 
himself he was painting the human creature, and not merely an in- 
dividual, was always in the ‘ back-shop’ of Montaigne’s mind. 
He could not construct a four-square body of philosophy ; he was 
not a system-maker or system-monger; yet one thing he might 
give as his gift to the world—some scattered notes on that curious 
creature, man, as seen in the example which lay nearest to his ob- 
servations ; as seen in himself. He never wanders from himself 
and from humanity which is his true theme. . . . The portrait 
which he has drawn of himself emerges from the entire canvas of 
the ‘ Essays’ for him who stands at the right point of view. Re- 
garded from one position we discover in the book a series of dis- 
courses, moral, politic, and military. Moving aside, and looking 
at it obliquely, the portrait exhibits itself.” 
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INCREASING POPULARITY OF THE EROTIC 
NOVEL. 


R. BASIL TOZER, who states that circumstances necessi- 
tate his reading a great number of modern novels in the 
course of the year, claims to be not alone in noticing that “ during 
the past five or six years the English novel of average merit has 
been steadily undergoing a change.” This change, which he al- 
leges and deplores, is an “ increasing tendency to deal with unsa- 
vory topics with quite unnecessary freedom.” He says it seems 
only a short time ago that a large proportion of the ordinary read- 
ing public (meaning more particularly the circulating-library pub- 
lic) “ professed to consider” popular writers of the “ Ouida” type 
as “ improper ” for young people ; that they were not admitted into 
houses where there were young girls of “an inquisitive turn of 
mind,” and that it was the business of parents and guardians to 
keep such books out of their reach. He welcomes the death of 
the “ problem” novel, which came upon us in such floods a few 
years ago, but thinks that the present trend in fiction of “average 
merit” materially lessens our grounds for gratulation. 
(in The Monthly Review, London): 


He writes 


“To-day there may be said to be comparatively few schoolgirls 
well in their teens—and I don’t make this assertion without having 
first of all gone carefully into the subject and made strict inquiries 
—who would not smile at the thought of exception being taken to 
their reading anything‘ Ouida’ ever wrote. Nor is this to be won- 
dered at if you come to look into the class of fiction that the 
schoolgirl has been battening upon, either with or without the 
consent of her guardians, for the past few years. For, out of 
eighty-seven selected novels that I have by me at this moment, and 
that have been published within the last three years and a half, 
books that have had a considerable vogue, and have all, at one 
time or other, been obtainable at the circulating libraries, seven- 
teen adopt the aititude of sneering at matrimony as a thing 
‘played out’; eleven raise upon a pinnacle imaginary corespon- 
dents in imaginary divorce cases; twenty-two practically advo- 
cate that married men shall be allowed to keep mistresses openly ; 
seven hold up to ridicule the woman who is faithful to her hus- 
band ; and twenty-three describe seduction as openly as it can be 
described in a book that is not to be ostracized by the book- 
stalls.” 


Of the evils attendant upon the conditions he describes, Mr. 
Tozer writes: 


“Apart from the false impression of life that is conveyed in 
works of fiction whose sole ‘ merit’ is that because they deal more 
unreservedly with themes and topics not usually spoken about 
quite so bluntly in every-day conversation they are able to com- 
mand a good sale, there is the probability that the taste such 
books will leave will whet the mental appetite for something 
stronger still. And as the mental appetite becomes so whetted, 
the desire to read books that possess literary merit of any kind 
almost invariably grows feebler. It is no unusual thing to-day to 
hear women of a certain set asking one another what books they 
have read and can recommend that are‘ really aut-goti/,’ a phrase 
meaning, when used by them with reference to novels, books that 
verge as closely as possible upon the immoral. Only recently, in- 
deed, a woman of this stamp remarked to me in the most ingenu- 
ous way imaginable that when she ‘ got hold of a book’ she had 
been told contained ‘ equivocal passages,’ she at once tried to find 
the passages referred to, ‘and then, when I have read those parts, 
my interest in the book is at an end.’ Could anything be much 
more pitiable? Place before such a reader a masterpiece by de 
Maupassant, by Zola, by Pierre Loti, or even a finished work by 
one of our modern English novelists known to be a little uncon- 
ventional in his treatment of certain situations, and the only por- 
tion that will in the least interest her—and she is typical of a class 
of readers that is steadily increasing—will be a page or two here 
and there that deal with unsavory subjects and are intended to be 
introduced only incidentally. All the true merits of the book—the 
dramatic power possessed by its author, his charm of style, the 
Strength of his writing, his vigorous handling of the chief charac- 
ters—will be passed over unrecognized. Yet such readers consti- 
tute the class that probably is directly to blame for the descriptive 
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writing that year by year comes closer to the boundary line at 
which the censor will lift up his hand, and it will be interesting to 
see how close to that line the writers will be allowed to approach 
before the censor thinks it time to interfere.” 


In looking over the novels by modern writers of moderate re- 
pute, Mr. Tozer says that he is struck by the fact that by far the 
most “daring—I should like to call them the most prurient—books 
among them have been written by women.” His investigations 
show, he claims, that a man able to write clever fiction generally 
deems it more artistic to veil, to some extent, certain scenes, 
whereas the woman novelist of the same caliber will, in her de- 
scription of similar situations, “tear off every stitch of veiling that 
can possibly be spared.” This he explains by the theory that it is 
woman’s nature to endeavor to outshine all other members of her 
sex who may be following the avocation she herself is engaged in. 
So he says: “ When it comes to writing ‘ boldly’ Mrs. A. will, in 
her new novel, sail just a little closer to the wind than Mrs. B. did 
in her last successful work ; and then when Mrs. B.’s turn comes 
again, Mrs. B. will place Mrs. A.’s audacious story quite in the 
background by promulgating some preposterous theory on the ad- 
vantages of free love, or some such subject, that will set a consid- 
erable section of the lending-library public whispering and surrep- 
titiously tittering, and will at the same time gratify her vanity and 
perceptibly increase her royalties.” 

Mr. Tozer disclaims any implication that all women writers 
“ have recourse to these rather despicable tactics,” but thinks “ that 
many, especially of the second and third ranks of novelists, are 
unable to resist the temptation to outstrip their rivals if they can, 
and that they attempt to do so by bordering more and more upon 
the indecent.” He puts before us half a dozen novels which have 
sold well, and notices that the second book of each writer is far 
more “daring” than his first, and in each case his third comes 
very near to describing in plain English “ certain acts that a limited 
number of medical works alone are supposed to deal with.” 

He discovers, however, a directly opposite tendency in the fic- 
tion exploited by the English weekly and monthly magazines. 
This curious feature of the situation he does not explain. We 
read : 


“ How different is the tone of the serial story of average merit 
that appears in our weekly and monthly periodicals from that of 
the average novel of equal literary merit that is published between 
covers before appearing elsewhere. It is safe to say that no serial 
story at present running in any English daily newspaper or in the 
ordinary periodical press of England is unfit to be read by the 
class that we have gradually come to speak of as ‘ young people.’ 
Why this should be I am unable to say, unless it is that editors of 
periodical publications have a greater sense of their responsibil- 
ity, and of the duty they owe to the community, than certain pub- 
lishers. But such a supposition, considered from the rational 
standpoint of hard common-sense, must unfortunately be deemed 
quixotic, and therefore the only alternative conclusion to be arrived 
at is that a vast section of the multitude of men and women who 
read serial fiction regularly have not really a craving for stories 
that have a vein of double entente running through them, or that 
appear to advocate a loose code of morality, but that on the con- 
trary they desire the fiction they read to be sound and wholesome 
throughout. Possibly it is this very desire that leads certain well- 
meaning persons to grow by degrees fastidious in precisely the 
opposite way. The editor of one of our most popular weekly 
journals showed me quite recently a handful of letters that he had 
just received from men and women in different parts of the world 
who took very strong exception to a young man being described in 
a story-paper as kissing a girl to whom he was not engaged to be 
married! ‘I think,’ one letter ran, ‘ that descriptions of this kind 
can serve no good purpose, and may indirectly lead some of our 
young men into sin!’” 


Mr. Tozer maintains that the larger part of modern fiction deals 
with unsavory topics with too much freedom, and that there are 
numerous books placed upon the market almost daily which con- 
tain narrative and descriptive matter which would not have been 
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tolerated less than a score of years ago. He-translates the word 
“daring” to mean “stories as immoral as their publishers deem it 
safe to let their authors make them.” It is this vein, he says, 
which new authors take in the serious endeavor they are making 
to attract attention. As to the probable result of this tendency 
he continues : 


“What the end will be, where the line will be drawn, and by 
whom or when it will be drawn, it is not possible to say at pres- 
ent. That it will be drawn, sooner or later, is certain, and the 
probability is that the first move will be made by some body of 
men of a highly religious bent, who will defeat their own object at 
the outset by endeavoring to discover a great deal of evil where no 
evil exists, and by condemning a number of very admirable novels 
simply because these books, being among the most widely read of 
modern novels, they will deem it‘ politic’ to attack in the belief 
that in doing so they are attacking the very foundations. Indeed, 
as serving to illustrate the likelihood there is of this occurring, it 
is interesting to note that attacks have been made by various no 
doubt well-intentioned clergymen, Roman Catholic as well as Prot- 
estant, upon at least two of the finest and most dramatic novels 
that have been published within the last few years, namely, Mr. 
Robert Hichens’s ‘ Garden of Allah’ and Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s 
‘Secret Woman.’ Such books belong to the very class to which 
this article is not intended to refer. It is because we have so few 
masterpieces that a great proportion of the lending-library public 
is driven to fall back upon the scores of novels that, being only 
moderately clever, endeavor to compensate for their obvious defi- 
ciency by purveying obscenity glossed over. As a very distin- 
guished writer said to me lately, ‘ It is not that we haven’t authors 
with imagination, and it is not that we haven’t authors with a 
practical and extensive knowledge of life, and it is not that we 
haven’t authors with brains; but it is that we haven’t authors, or 
at least we have so few authors, with the three attributes com- 
bined.’” 





THREE STYLES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


I N spite of the fact that, “ owing partly to the enormous propor- 

tion of monosyllables, partly to the prevalence of sibilant and 
dental sounds,” the words of the English language are “ over- 
whelmingly ugly and unmusical,” says Mr. Charles Leonard 
Moore, English literature, “beyond all other literatures,” is 
“drenched and irradiated and alive with style.” Words that sing 
themselves, he argues, are surely more advantageous to the builder 
of sentences than “words that halt and grunt and groan.” Yet 
the writer of English “has to labor with his raw recruits of voca- 
bles, to make them stand at attention or walk in file; when he 
wants them to give voice together, he finds that they are dumb or 
hoarse or hissing.” Hence if the secret of style were a mere mat- 
ter of the words used, English literature, he urges, would be very 
nearly styleless. But on the contrary he finds that even its bad 
styles are “not like the bad styles of other literatures, merely pon- 
derous or commonplace.” Continuing, he points out that while 
there are, in a sense, as many styles as writers, nevertheless 
“prose style in English falls into three great species, to one or 
other of which most pieces of composition may be referred.” Of 
the first of these we read further (in Zhe Dial, Chicago) : 


“The first of these species is the prose which M. Jourdain was 
delighted to find that he talked. It is the plain, straightforward, 
unadorned language of life. But we must beware of thinking that 
this style, as it exists in the pages of great writers, is without art. 
There is perhaps as much art in the plainness of Swift, the natu- 
ralness of Defoe, the simplicity of Bunyan, as in the ordered and 
far-wheeling sentences of Miiton or Burke. Let any one try to do 
a piece of work like Franklin’s autobiography, and he will discover 
the difficulty of the method. Always the necessary instrument of 
men of action, and for direct narratives of real experiences, this 
style has been revived in recent years for the use of fiction, and in 
fact for many other purposes. Much of Poe’s and Stevenson’s 
work was done in it, tho at their best they put off corduroy and 
donned silks and satins and velvets.” 


The second prose species in English, according to Mr. Moore, 
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is “the ornate, elaborated, monumental, periodic style—the so- 
called prose poetry.” He writes: 


“De Quincey, defending this his favorite style, somewhere asks 
what a writer of the caliber of Swift would have done if set such 
a theme as Belshazzar’s feast and told to develop all the implica- 
tions and consequences of the story. Probably Swift would have 
made something awful of the matter. But it may be doubted 
whether the few strong words which the Bible devotes to the inci- 
dent are not more impressive than any fantasia which Jeremy Tay- 
lor or Milton or De Quincey himself could have written around it. 
Unquestionably, the lofty prose flights of these writers are superb, 
but there is a touch of falsetto in them. They try to give the sen- 
suous effect of verse without verse’s sensuous apparatus of rhythm 
and rime, without its allowed elisions and inversions which tend 
to concentration and concreteness. And, in the second place, they 
are an imitation of the poorest kind of poetry —descriptive poetry. 
Great poetry does not linger and loiter; it strides on from action 
to action, from thought to thought, and gives its descriptions very 
largely by means of hints and flashes and implications. In the 
set pieces of Ruskin and De Quincey and Jeremy Taylor, we can 
not see the forest for the trees. . . . I donot in the least deny that 
such work is valuable and wonderful. But it is not quite the real 
thing either of poetry or prose.” 


But there is “a perfect, crowning, golden style in English prose.” 
Of this third species of style we read: 


“It is a style whose colloquial ease is not the home-bred rustic- 
ity of our first species, whose sparkling polish is not the impasto 
brilliancy of our second. It is simple from richness, glowing from 
within. It is keen and flexible and glittering, like a Damascus 
blade. Itisterse. It doesnot tire. It does not overdwell. The 
supreme master of this prose is Shakespeare ; his corival in art, 
tho, alas, not in matter, is Congreve. Goldsmith reigns on a little 
lower level ; and there is no fourth to rank with them. Their prose 
gives the essence of character in immortal words. We recognize 
it as our real inheritance of speech, which we all ought to share, 
but which we have somehow been cut out of. No girl ever said 
like Rosalind, ‘ A star danced, and under that I was born’; but 
the phrase gives us at once a picture of the heroine and a precious 
pearl of language to put away among our verbal treasures. No 
fine lady ever uttered sucha speech as this of Millamant’s: ‘ What 
is a lover that it can give? One makes lovers as fastas one pleases, 
and they live as long as one pleases, and when one pleases they 
die; and then, if one pleases, one makes some more.’ All the 
adorable coquetry of the woman is in those words, and they are, 
besides, a set of cadences which affect the literary student with 
delight and despair. No wandering bear-leader ever put forth a 
claim to be a gentleman in the words of Tony Lumpkins’s boon 
companion, ‘ Tho’d I be obligated to dance a bear, my bear only 
dances to the genteelest of tunes, “Water Parted” or the Minuet 
in Ariadne.’ The clown rises before us in this sentence, which 
must tickle the fancy forever. 

“ Sheridan has a skyrocket imitation of this style. Hazlitt and 
Charles Lamb, as a reward for their love of it, sometimes attain to 
its pure perfection. Thackeray struggled to achieve it all his life; 
but his success is at best quite questionable. . . . Strange as it 
may seem, Dickens is really the more consummate master of this 


“Cardinal Newman and Matthew Arnold are perhaps the best 
modern masters of this style in serious matters. This species of 
prose, informal, easy as an old shoe, is, as it were, made for letter- 
writing; and as a consequence the great English letter-writers, 
Gray, Cowper, Keats, FitzGerald, are among its best exponents. 
Keats’s prose, indeed, is almost pure Shakespeare. Among Ameri- 
cans, Poe has the glitter tho hardly the ease of the style, Lowell 
its unction, and Emerson its inward irradiation.” 


VERNON LEE, writing in the Westminster Gazette, remarks that modern Eng- 
land seems to lack a real school of novelists. ‘ The great ones,’’ she goes on to 
say, ‘‘are independent and individual, proceeding not from other novelists but, by 
odd genealogical freaks, from poets and philosophers—such for instance, as 
Wordsworth, Browning, Carlyle; and as a consequence they have, with magnifi- 
cent and most living traditions of style, no knowledge, save what each can work 
out for himself, of the actual business of novel-making.” Commenting on these 
statements, The Evening Post says: “ All this is true, and might be said, not of 
the English novel alone, but of all branches of English literature. The ‘school,’ 
properly speaking, does not exist among us; it is individual genius or nothing.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


A POSSIBLE EXPLANATION OF BURKE’S 
**RADIOBES.” 


HE interest aroused by the experiments of John Butler 
Burke of the Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge, England, 
in which he demonstrated the production of bodies resembling liv- 
ing organisms by the action of radium on gelatinized bouillon, has 
been largely due to the fact that Burke’s explanation of his results 
has been hitherto practically the only one offered. Scientific men 
have been free to assert their belief that radiobes possess none of 
the attributes of life or that they are simply abnormal or deform- 
ed crystals, but these beliefs have not had experimental backing. 
Now, however, comes Sir William Ramsay, the eminent English 
chemist, with a plausible explanation of the phenomena obtained 
by Burke, based on his own wide ex- 
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would be gas, or, rather, a mixture of the gases oxygen and hydro- 
gen. The emanation, enclosed in such a sack, would still de- 
compose water, for enough would diffuse through the walls of the 
sack, which, moreover, would naturally be moist. The accumula- 
tion of more gas would almost certainly burst the walls of the cell, 
and almost equally certainly in one or two places. Through the 
cracks more gas would issue, carrying with it the emanation, and 
with it the property of coagulating the walls of a fresh cell. .The 
result of the original bubble would resemble a yeast cell, and the 
second cell a bud, or perhaps more than one, if the original cell 
happened to burst. This process would necessarily be repeated 
as long as the radium continued to evolve emanation, which would 
be for the best part of a thousand years. The‘ life,’ therefore, 
would be a long one, and the ‘ budding ’ would impress itself on an 
observer as equally continuous with that of a living organism.” 


In closing, Professor Ramsay says: 


“The supposition that the pouring of energy in some form into 
matter similar to that of which liv- 





perience. In an article published in 
The Independent (New York, Sep- 
tember 7) Sir William writes as fol- 
lows: 


“Mr. Burke made use of, as a 
medium, a sterilized broth, or bouil- 
lon, rendered semisolid by the addi- 
tion of gelatin. On this he sprinkled 
a minute trace of a salt of ra- 
dium. After some time microscopic 
growths appeared, which increased 
in size, and, apparently, budded, but 
which, remarkable to say, were solu- 
ble in water. I wish in what follows 
to indicate how it may be possible 
that these growths have been pro- 
duced, tho, not having seen Mr. 
Burke’s ‘ organisms,’ I do not wish 
to dogmatize. Professor Ruther- 
ford and Mr. Soddy some years ago 
discovered that the power of dis- 
charging an electroscope possessed 
by compounds of radium and thor- 
ium was due to the evolution of a 
gas, to which the name ‘ emanation’ 
was applied.” 


With this emanation many ex- 
periments have been conducted dur- 
ing the past few years, and it has 
been discovered, among _ other 
things, that it appears to change 
into helium, undergoing a sort of 
decomposition. During this process much heat is evolved, due 
chiefly to the spontaneous change undergone by the emanation. 
Some of the liberated energy may also appear as chemical action, 
for a solution of the emanation in water decomposes the water into 
its constituent gases, oxygen and hydrogen. To quote again: 





“The solution of this gas in water has the curious property of 
coagulating white of egg or albumen. What is the precise nature 
of the change produced is unknown. Hence if kept in a liquid 
containing albumen it forms, no doubt, ultramicroscopic cells, for 
the gas produced is liberated in molecules, or, it may be, even in 
MOMS. 6. Sass 

“Now, to come back to Mr. Burke’s experiments: A possible 
explanation appears to me to be suggested by some of the facts 
which I have adduced. Mr. Burke made use of solid radium bro- 
mide in fine powder. He sprinkled a few minute grains on a gel- 
atin-broth medium, possibly somewhat soft, so that the granules 
would sink slowly below the surface. Once there they would dis- 
solve in and decompose the water, liberating oxygen and hydrogen, 
together with emanations, which would remain mixed with these 
gases. The gases would form minute bubbles, probably of micro- 
scopic dimensions, and the coagulating action of the emanation on 
the albumen of the liquor would surround each with a skin, so 
that the product would appear like a cell; its contents, however, 








SIR WILLIAM RAMSAY, 


The noted English a, oe an explanation of the electric current was turned on. This 
radiobe. 


ing organisms are made, and which 
serves as sufficient food for actual 
living organisms, might conceivably 
result in the production of life isa 
very attractive one. But one is bound 
to be skeptical, and the explanation 
which I have ventured to suggest 
appears to me to be sufficient to 
meet the case. Butno one will re- 
joice more than I if it should. ulti- 
mately prove to be inadequate.” 


The Body as a Source of 
Electric Light.—lInteresting ex- 
periments on a luminous phenomenon 
produced by rubbing the human skin 
with electric-light bulbs have been 
made by Professor Sommer, of the 
University of Giessen, Germany. 
Says Cosmos (Paris) in a note on the 
subject abstracted from the Revue 
Générale des Sciences (Paris): 


“Taking hold of the bulb of a 
small electric lamp, he observed one 
night that whenever his hand touched 
the bulb the latter showed a light 
like a luminous mist which illumi- 
nated certain parts of the bulb as 
well as his fingers, even before the 





remarkable phenomenon could be re- 
produced several times by rubbing the bulb with the hand. It should 
be said, however, that the experiment did not succeed with all 
bulbs and that those that had been used for some time and had on 
them the well-known dark deposits of carbon were apt not to show 
the effect. When, on the contrary, the lamp was new or unused, 
even without any metallic conductor at all, if rubbed smartly on 
the skin, for example on the forehead or forearm, and suddenly 
removed, it showed the phenomenon described above. If, after 
removing the lamp, it is suddenly stopped, its contour is seen to 
be distinctly illuminated and a bright spot is observed in the mid- 
dle of it. 

“When, after having rubbed the lamp on some part of the 
body, another part is touched—the cheek, for instance—the same 
luminosity is produced, even without further rubbing, by the 
simple contact, lighting up part of the face. If the breath strikes 
a lamp that has been rubbed on some part of the body, a well- 
marked light is also produced. The phenomena in question, ac- 
cording to Professor Sommer, are partly physiological, that is to 
say, they belong to the human or animal organism. But as, on 
the other hand, a part of the phenomena may be also produced by 
rubbing on other substances, they must be governed in part by a 
physical law, which presents itself in the human body under spe- 
cial conditions. This luminosity may also produce photographic 
effects.” — Zranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 








A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE MARINER’S 
COMPASS. 


S “true as the needle to the pole” is a trite comparison, but 
the scientific world understands well that it means very lit- 
tle. The needle, in the first place, does not seek the geographical 
pole at all, nor does it point steadily toward any one region, but 
varies in its direction with place and time. Besides this, far from 
being true, the needle’s affection is easily distracted—a chance bit 
of magnetic iron, close by, will draw it more powerfully than the 
concentrated pull of the earth’s magnetism. In these days of 
iron ships the deviation of the compass has become increasingly 
hard to compute. And even when the sailor knows theoretically 
how much his needle is to be expected to swerve from the meridian 
in any part of the voyage, the magnetic characteristics of the ship 
change with locality, and the navigator is constantly passing into 
regions of different intensity of the earth’s magnetic attraction. 
The usefulness of the original computation is thus constantly im- 
paired by distance in time or place. Navigators who have been 
casting about for some substitute for this capricious instrument, 
or for some standard by which its accuracy may be checked or 
tested from time to time, have been experimenting with a swiftly 
rotating fly-wheel, using the principle that such a body tends to 
place itself with its axis always in the same direction in space. 
A correspondent of 7he Evening Post (New York, September 8) 
writing from Washington, D. C., on this subject, tells us that it is 
proposed to maintain in rotation, by means of an electric motor, a 
heavy-rimmed wheel, mounted in gimbals. He says: 


“When the rate of speed amounts to three thousand revolutions 
per minute, or thereabouts, the plane in which the ring revolves 
will maintain itself constantly in one direction. If the navigator 
starting from the port of New York were to set the wheel of the 
gyroscope revolving in the plane of the meridian, it would con- 
tinue to revolve in that plane with great regularity. An ordinary 
compass could be compared at intervals with the fixed direction 
marked out by the wheel of the gyroscope, and so the error of the 
compass could be‘ checked up’ from time to time. This is the 
conservative prediction, making the gyroscope useful as an auxil- 
iary, to secure greater accuracy. Some observers go further and 
predict that it will displace the compass altogether. The greater 
probability, as in so many other things, is that a compromise re- 
sult would follow, each method having its own field. 

“ At the port of New York, for example, the gyroscope could be 
set by astronomical instruments of the greatest refinement so as to 
point to the north pole with absolute accuracy. As the ship ad- 
vanced this device would not point to the north pole from new 
positions, but it would always give a line showing the direction 
between New York and the north pole, which, with a knowledge 
of the convergence of the meridians, would allow of its use for di- 
rect comparison with the compass in any other place, and would 
thus everywhere afford the navigator a fixed direction with which 
to work. This device would be mounted on gimbals, and a card 
like a compass-card placed by its side, on which zero, instead of 
being the magnetic north, would be this fixed line established at 
the port of departure.” 


This is not merely a theoretical proposal. Tests have been un- 
dertaken at the instance of the German naval authorities on board 
the war-ship Undine lasting two days, and made with a view to 
determining with what accuracy the gyroscope shows alterations 
in the ship’s course, and how well it would stand violent concus- 
sion. To quote again: 


“On the first day the ship described a large number of curves to 
ascertain whether the instrument would deviate from its original 
position, and whether it would accurately show the angles of alter- 
ation in direction. With the assistance of carefully placed con- 
trolling buoys, no error was detected. On the contrary, several 
small errors in the position of the buoys were discovered by means 
of the gyroscope. A number of maneuvers were then executed 
with the machinery and big guns to ascertain the effect of concus- 
sion and vibration. These movements consisted of sailing at 
forced draft and then suddenly reversing the engines, and of 
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firing shots from the heaviest guns and in such a position that the 
gyroscope received the heaviest shock, so that the severest possi- 
ble concussions were brought to bear upon the instrument. The 
greatest vibration and concussion that could occur on a vessel of 
the Undine type were proved to have no effect whatever on the 
apparatus. 

“The gyroscope was then carefully set with the assistance of a 
series of buoys, and for four hours the most eccentric course was 
followed. By means of intermediate buoys and a set destination 
it was proposed to discover any possible errors in the indications 
of the apparatus during the time of trial. At the end of this trial 
no error could be discovered. It is therefore presumable that, 
under less favorable circumstances and in a longer period, say 
eight hours, no appreciable error could occur which would render 
the apparatus unreliable. A comparison of the gyroscope with 
the amplitude compass was then made. Upon comparison with 
an accurate deviation table, errors up to 1.5 degrees were discov- 
ered, apparently attributable to the gyroscope. The test which 
was immediately applied showed, however, that this was not the 
case, but that the coefficients of deviation had altered, presumably 
on account of the previous severe vibration and concussion. It 
was possible, by means of the gyroscope, to discover errors in the 
compass. 

“The result of these tests, our consul reports, was the acknowl- 
edgment by disinterested parties that no inaccuracy arises in the 
instrument on account of the earth’s rotation, that the angles of 
changes of course are shown with the greatest exactitude, and 
that shocks or vibration which would render a compass inaccu- 
rate or even useless have no effect upon it.” 





AMERICAN SCIENCE THROUGH GERMAN 
EYES. 


NE of the foreign delegates to the International Congress of 
Arts and Science held in connection with last year’s expo- 
sition at St. Louis has just been giving his countrymen his impres- 
sions of our position and progress in science and his ideas of the 
relations that should obtain between scientific men here and 
abroad. This delegate, Professor Waldeyer, of Berlin University, 
has had, we are told by Lewellys F. Barker in an article contrib- 
uted to Science (New York, September 8), “more than most for- 
eigners, opportunities for familiarizing himself with American sci- 
ence and American thought,” having visited this country several 
times, being familiar with our literature, and knowing us “ by per- 
sonal observation, by correspondence, by reading, and by multiple 
contact with educated Americans.” Waldeyer’s impressions were 
given in an address before the Royal Prussian Academy of Sci- 
ences, which is summarized and discussed in Mr. Barker’s article. 
Says the writer: 


“Waldeyer admits that in Germany the false opinion that the 
American turns predominantly toward material interests and that 
he has but little inclination for purely scientific things is still wide- 
spread. Those who hold it, he says, forget America’s great uni- 
versities— Harvard, nearly 300 years old, with its 5,000 students 
per year; Yale, more than 200 years old; Princeton; Brown; the 
University of Pennsylvania, contemporaneous in foundation with 
Géttingen ; Columbia, established seven decades ago; and young 
institutions, like Johns Hopkins, Cornell, the University of Chi- 
cago, and the University of California, already grown to powerful 
positions in the country. If Germany bore in mind the great pub- 
lic libraries which exist in America, with their magnificent equip- 
ment, their easy access, and their prodigious use by all classes, in- 
cluding the working people, such a wrong impression could not 
prevail. The American’s recognition of the fact that culture 
brings freedom with it, and his realization that, in a country where 
every one has the choice of sinking or swimming, a good educa- 
tion is a necessity for him who will hold himself above water in 
the fierce struggle, have led to the expenditure of great sums for 
public schools, for advanced education of all sorts, for museums, 
collections, laboratories, and the like, with results as good or bet- 
ter than those attained in Germany. Waldeyer, impressed with 


American progress in this regard formerly, confesses himself sur- 
They surpass, he 
‘One needs no special prophetic gift to 


prised at the advances made in the last decade. 
says, all expectations. 
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predict that in fifty years the United States will, as regards good 
arrangement, ease of use, and wealth of what is offered, far outdo 
Germany.”” 

But what have we done with these opportunities? Before an- 
swering this question, Professor Waldeyer reminds his hearers 
that climatic influences bear a large part in mental development 
and that over wide areas these are the same in the United States 
and in Europe. Says Mr. Barker: 


“The type of man is the same, indeed the whole of Europe has 
sent, in large part, of its best to contribute to the population of 
the United States. The means of culture are the same ; in many 
respects America has the advantage, especially as regards ease of 
use and multiplicity of institutions. There can be no doubt, then, 
that in America effective men and women must develop in all 
spheres.” 

That we have so developed, Professor Waldeyer thinks can not 
be denied. He enumerates and praises our scientific institutions 
one by one, and finally, dwelling particularly on our advance in the 
biological sciences, of which, as his own specialty, he is best able 
to judge, he says: 

“{ find that over there they stand equal to us in all essential 
points—in the kind and method of scientific work, in the value of 
the same, in the equipment and arrangement of laboratories, in 
materials for instruction, and in the form and mode of imparting 
knowledge. Visit the great workshop of Alexander Agassiz in 
Cambridge; the anatomical institutes of Huntington in New York, 
at Columbia University, and of Mall in Baltimore; the Peabody 
Museum, so brilliantly filled by Marsh, at Yale ; the anthropolog- 
ical museum in New York, etc., and you will say that I am right. 
J. Orth has recently made a similar statement. In a few years the 
new buildings of the medical school at Harvard will be ready; 

. it may be prophesied that in them we shall have the best to 
be seen anywhere.” 

But in the making of great scientific discoveries and the forma- 
tion of theories which have opened up new domains of knowledge 
Europe is still, Waldeyer declares, ahead of America. Mr. Barker 
quotes him as saying: 

“To Europe belongs the credit of a surprisingly large number of 
new chemical elements, spectral analysis, and, with it, astrophys- 
ics, the great discoveries in the chemistry of dyes and sugars, the 
physical chemistry of solutions, the liquefaction and condensation 
of gases, especially liquid air, the Roentgen and Becquerel rays, 
radium and its rays, color-photography, the dynamo-machine, 
electric light, indeed most of the investigations and applications 
of electricity as a source of power, the electric furnace and its 
fruitful application ; in the field of biology almost the whole doc- 
trines of the protozoa and bacteria with their explanations of epi- 
demics, the toxins and antitoxins, the working-out of the doctrine 
of immunity, the discovery of the finer processes of fertilization 
and of karyokinesis, the doctrine of descent and Darwinism, and, 
above all, crowning all, the conception and foundation of the great 
idea of the conservation of energy. These he lists as the discov- 
eries and theories of European investigators during the past fifty 
years; many of them belong to the immediate past. It would be 
possible to enumerate a series of men and researches in the domain 
of the historical and philosophical sciences also, which would eas- 
ily demonstrate that, in them, too, the main weight of achievement 
still rests in Europe.” 


Professor Waldeyer is an earnest believer in the exchange of 
both teachers and students between Germany and America. It 
would do no harm, he thinks, if every year a number of German 
students came to America to widen their horizon. In this and in 
other matters Germans should act toward America, he believes, 
as Americans do toward Germany; they should try to form a cor- 
rect judgment of the scientific work of Americans by personal 
knowledge, and instruct themselves by visiting the country itself. 
That this course would tend to widen German culture he is certain, 
and he urges that this scientific intercourse between person and 
person, university and university, academy and academy should be 
favored in every way possible. He concludes: 


“Let us be as liberal to them as they are toward us in the recep- 
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tion of those who seek knowledge, in offering to them all that they 
need. Let their published researches be found in our libraries 
also, at least in the great Royal Library of the capital of the em- 
pire. Let us show them in all things that on coming to Germany 
they come to a people of intellectual affinity, under whose political 
and social institutions even they, with their free views, may have 
a feeling of well-being. That they do the same for us can be said, 
to their praise, by all who have been their guests.” 


A NEW X-RAY DEVICE. 


N order to facilitate and make more exact the investigation of 
the internal organs by means of the Roentgen ray, a new de- 

vice has recently been invented in Germany. This machine, which 
has been named the “ orthodiagraph ” (Greek orthos, straight, dia, 


























THE HORIZONTAL ORTHODIAGRAPH. 
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through, and graphein, to write), is represented in the accompany- 
ing photograph reproduced from Cosmos (Paris) and is also de- 
scribed in that journal by Mr. Emile Guarini, who believes that it 
is destined to render great service to medical science in facilitating 
the diagnosis of disease. Mr. Guarini writes: 


“The Roentgen rays have been playing an important part in 
medicine ever since their discovery. They are, if not a sovereign 
cure, at least a useful aid indiagnosis. Still, they have not yielded 
all the results that might have been expected, and the information 
that they give must be received with caution. The reason for this 
is that these rays are given off from a very limited surface, namely, 
the anticathode of the Roentgen bulb. They are emitted in all 
directions. The image that they form on the screen or the photo- 
graphic plate is a silhouette whose contours correspond to the 
points where the rays that graze the body or the organ meet the 
screen. The image is not only more or less enlarged, but also 
more or less distorted. 

“If the Roentgen rays were parallel and struck the screen at 
right angles, this inconvenience would evidently disappear, and the 
services rendered to diagnostics would be infinitely more impor- 
tant. 

“The device named the orthodiagraph, recently invented . . . 
in Berlin, answers this purpose. The subject is placed between a 
system of levers forming a rigid connection between the bulb and 
a pencil fixed in the middle of the screen. The bulb is so dis- 
posed that it is always in the line of the pencil; thus, the cathodic 
rays meet the screen exactly at the pencil-point. Movements in all 
directions may be made by the system, which is movable about 
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two parallel axes. The drawing-board is placed under the screen 
and parallel to it at about the distance of one centimeter. It is 
furnished with a sheet of Bristol-board on which the pencil-tra- 
cings aremade. The screen is displaced above the Bristol-board, 
followed in its motion by the bulb and the pencil; these last are 
always in the same line. The bulb thus sends its rays centrally to 
the point of the tracer. By moving the latter along the contours 
of the organs projected on the movable disk, there are obtained on 
the Bristol-board the exact form and size of the organ examined. 
The apparatus may be placed in any position. The subject may 
stand or liedown. If sodesired, the drawing may be made directly 
on the skin by means of a dermatographic crayon. Physicians 
will appreciate the value of this new process; they know by expe- 
rience how difficult it is to tell by percussion the exact limits of 
certain organs and the importance that attaches to such determina- 
tion.”— 7ranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





THERAPEUTIC VALUE OF PRAYER. 


EVERAL years ago Prof. William James, of Harvard, de- 
clared in a magazine article that the man who prays for help 
to do his daily work will so compose his own mind thereby and 
free his thought from care and worry that he will actually do his 
work better, irrespective of any supernatural aid that may be 
sent in answer to his petition. Now another scientist, Dr. Theo- 
_dore B. Hyslop, superintendent of Bethlem Royal Hospital, in 
London, comes forward with the declaration that prayer is the 
best remedy for mental distresses of all sorts. He said at the re- 
cent annual meeting of the British Medical Association : 


“As an alienist and one whose whole life has been concerned 
with the sufferings of the mind, I would state that of all hygienic 
measures to counteract disturbed sleep, depressed spirits, and all 
the miserable sequels of a distressed mind, I would undoubtedly 
give the first place to the simple habit of prayer. . . . Let there 
but be a habit of nightly communion, not as a mendicant or re- 
peater of words more adapted to the tongue of a sage, but as a 
humble individual who submerges or asserts his individuality as 
an integral part of a greater whole. Such a habit does more to 
clean the spirit and strengthen the soul to overcome mere inciden- 
tal emotionalism than any other therapeutic agent known to me.” 


Either “religious intemperance” or “indifference,” Dr. Hyslop 
thinks, is hostile to mental health, and he says that we should 
“subscribe as best we may to that form of religious belief, so far 
as we can find it practically embodied or effective, which believes 
in ‘the larger hope,’ tho it condemns unreservedly the demonstra- 
ble superstition and sentimentality which impede its progress.” 

The Outlook remarks, in comment on this new view of prayer: 


“ Medieval superstition, connecting medical art with magic sup- 
posed to be learned from evil spirits, used the proverb, ‘ Udi duo 
medici, tres athei.’ In some quarters this stigma is not yet en- 
tirely effaced, and medical men are perhaps not fully free of re- 
sponsibility for whatever of it lingers. On the background of such 
a history Dr. Hyslop’s testimony before an audience of specialists 
is highly significant of the trend of scientific thought away from 
materialistic conceptions of mind and of religion. ...... 

“Not many years ago Professor Tyndall’s challenge of the relig- 
ious world to try a prayer-test on a selected number of hospital 
patients was deemed by many, upon its being declined, to have 
refuted the claim of a healing power in prayer. As a physicist, 
Tyndall was, on this subject, not within his own province, as 
Hyslop, a psychologist, is. Religious men, to be sure, have made 
extravagant claims, and scientific men also have shot beyond the 
mark. But Dr. Hyslop’s competence to speak in the name of sci- 
ence is unquestionable, and what he affirms as a discovery of med- 
ical science is identical with the immemorial faith of religion, that 
there is a place for prayer in the very nature of things. Not only 
does he find this place to be foremost among restorative agents: 
of the religious enthusiasm which the nature of prayer is to feed 
and sustain he affirms that it ‘embodies the most healthy and 
preservative development of our social forces.’ Among the many 
notable utterances in which science is now evincing herself to be 
the handmaid of religion, these, the most recent, are as memora- 
ble as any.” 
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THE TAMING OF FISH. 


HAT fish may be tamed like animals or birds has recently 
been shown by a Swiss physician who contributes to a re- 
cent number of the Apfenzeller Zeitung an interesting and curious 


narrative reprinted in the ///ustrirte Zeitung (Leipsic). He says: 


“J have never yet heard nor read that any one has tried to tame 
fish in water; and I was therefore desiring not a little to test the 
eventual possibility of doing so, when a very favorable opportu- 
nity was offered me. I was taking baths for my health in a private 
bathing-house on the Lake of Lugano. At the north and south 
sides of the building there live in a heap of stones a family of 
loaches (Cavedinz), consisting of about six different spawnings— 
altogether perhaps 100 or 150 fishes. The loaches (the largest of 
which might be about as long as a full-grown brook-trout) used often 
to swim over into the bath-house, but would flee when I entered 
the water. I then sat down (at the time when the warmth of the 
water permitted doing so) a whole hour, up to my neck in the wa- 
ter, supporting my hands on my knees and holding in each a piece 
of bread as big as my fist, so that it was thoroughly soaked in the 
water. A like procedure I repeated in the evening and so on the 
following days, each forenoon and each evening. 

“ At first the loaches would have absolutely nothing to do with 
the toothsome morsel placed at their disposal, but anxiously 
avoided the living statue in the water, which probably was not 
quite as immovable as the marble ones in the museums. Soon, 
however, several members of the youngest spawning ventured, 
with the most extreme caution, to take a nibble at the bread, 
quickly starting back if my hands moved even a millimeter. 
Gradually came representatives also of the second youngest gene- 
ration, and so by degrees from day to day ever older and larger 
specimens, till finally all alike became tame and whirred and cir- 
cled round me as soon as I stepped into the water. With true cu- 
riosity the whole company would make a dash at the bread that I 
brought with me. I could move my body and hands as I pleased, 
could lift both hands with bread and fishes like a shot out of wa- 
ter, and plunge them in again; all this did not disturb them. 
They would come into my hands, glide through my fingers, and let 
me stroke them on the head, the back and the sides, the big ones 
as well as those of medium size and the little ones. 

“When one day I had myself photographed with my frotégés, it 
was found that the color of the fishes differed too little from that 
of the water for a sharp picture to be given. We therefore brought 
two large white sheets to spread on the bottom of the lake. Our 
fear that the fishes might be frightened away by the operation 
proved groundless. They romped so around the white sheets that 
we had much trouble to lay them down and weight them with 
stones, without pressing to death some of the fishes. Four differ- 
ent instantaneous views then succeeded admirably. I am glad to 
have proved by my experiments that even fish in water are tama- 
ble.”— 7vanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





The Sun’s Lifting Power.—Much has been said of late 
of the repulsive force exerted by light, especially by the sun’s 
rays. Flammarion, the French astronomer, noted recently in the 
Astronomical Society of Paris some interesting facts illustrating 
that the solar light may have also an attractive influence, real or 
apparent. This, however, is of interest to botanists rather than 
to astronomers, as it relates only to the vegetable world. Appar- 
ently Mr. Flammarion refers to what is known to botanists as “ he- 
liotropism ” and its allied phenomena, of which a familiar instance 
is the turning of the sunflower toward the sun. 
a note on the subject in Cosmos (Paris) : 


Says the writer of 


“He [Flammarion] has made numerous experiments on this 
point, establishing the fact that this force is able to act with great 
power on the direction of leaves and flowers, and even of branches 
and whole trees. Thus, in the grounds of the Juvisy observatory 
a tree was once raised to an upright position by the action of the 


sun alone. It was a chestnut that the wind had overturned against 
a wall. The roots penetrated anew into the soil and became firmly 


fixed there. The sun righted the tree little by little. It was pos- 


sible to note, year after year, the progress of the raising, due solely 
It may be remarked that 


to the attractive force of the solar rays. 
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it has always been noticed that plants and trees seek the light— 
not only the sun, but any place of maximum light; this is a gen- 
eral phenomenon that may be seen in any forest; but sylvicultur- 
ists attribute it only very indirectly to an attractive force emana- 
ting from the sun. . . . They think that the tissues develop less 
rapidly on the side of the light than in the shadow, where there is 
greater moisture; hence a curvature of the wood toward the illu- 
minated side. In the second place the Jeaves, needing light to as- 
similate carbon, move toward the lighted side, just as, under the 
soil, the root seeks the point where it may find the proper nutritive 
elements for the plant.”—Zvanslation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 


FRESH AIR FOR FIRE-FIGHTERS. 


~~ ingenious respiratory apparatus for the use of firemen, the 

invention of Charles E. Chapin, a mechanical draftsman 
of Berkeley, Cal., is described in 7he Scientific American (New 
York, September 16) by Arthur Innersley. It consists, he tells us, 
of a hood lined with oiled silk, and an air-cylinder, strapped on the 
back, carrying under pressure enough air to last an hour. The air 
is conducted by a rubber tube to the head-piece, the exhaled air 
passing out through a valve before the mouth. 
nersley : 


To quote Mr. In- 


“er 


The fireman can get enough air to fill his lungs comfortably 
but can not expend the supply in a short time, as he might be 
tempted to do if he became frightened. The main supply of 
air comes from the outer cylinders, the middle one being smailer 
and to be drawn upon only after the other two are exhausted. 
The apparatus can be adjusted on the back in half a minute, 
and, as it weighs only 23 pounds, it does not impede the fireman 
in his work. 

“A test of the apparatus has been made in the presence of the 
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fire chief of San Francisco. A man equipped with the apparatus 
entered a room filled with the fumes of burning sulfur and worked 
there for a full hour, coming out with his throat and lungs perfectly 
free. The fire commissioners of San Francisco will have a prac- 
tical demonstration of the apparatus, which is simple and not likely 
to get out of order. If on further test it proves satisfactory, it 
will be adopted by the San Francisco Fire Department and, doubt- 
less, by the fire commissioners of other cities and towns.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“THERE are two money-saving possibilities fora printing telegraph system,” 
says The Scientific American Supplement. “It may increase the carrying ca- 
pacity of the telegraph lines, and it may increase the output of the telegraph 
operators. That is to say, a printing telegraph may save telegraph wires, and it 
may save labor. In new countries, and especially big new countries like Rassia, 
America, South Africa, and Australia, the saving of wire is the most important 
consideration. In fact, a telegraph line 1,000 to 2,000 miles long is so expensive 
that it pays to waste labor at each end if the carrying capacity of the line can be 
increased. It is for this reason that the Wheatstone automatic system, which is 
very wasteful of labor, is being increasingly employed on very long lines in 
Russia, South Africa, India and other countries.” 


“When, in 1890, Germany bartered away Zanzibar in exchange for Heligoland, 
great was the rejoicing,” says Shipping Jilustrated (New York, September 2). 
“Much concern is now being manifested in Germany, owing to the relentless at- 
tack of the sea, which has already reduced the island’s area nearly 25 per cent. 
since it came under the German flag. At this rate the little island will, in an- 
other half-century, have melted entirely away. The North Sea has been from 
time immemorial an avaricious land-grabber. The Dogger Bank once reared its 
head above the surface, a fact proved by the bones of animals occasionally 
brought up in the fishermen’s nets. The eastern coast of England has suffered 
severely from its insatiable appetite. Dunwich, an important seaport during the 
Middle Ages, is now a part of the sea-bottom, and fishes and other marine deni- 
zens occupy the one-time habitations of men. Visitors to Felixstowe, once a 
Roman colony and now a modern seaside resort, opposite Harwich, have 
pointed out to thema rock, a mile out to sea, on which the old church formerly 
stood. The Kaiser is still a young man, and may yet live to see his cherished 
possession torn from his grasp by a much more formidable power than any form- 
ing the European Concert.” 


























Courtesy of ‘* The Scientific American.” 


A HOOD LINED WITH OILED SILK COVERS THE HEAD OF THE FIREMAN, 












































AN AIR CYLINDER IS STRAPPED ON THE BACK OF THE FIREMAN, ENOUGH 


AIR IS CARRIED TO LAST AN HOUR, 


A RESPIRATORY APPARATUS FOR FIREMEN. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 
A GREAT CONFERENCE FOR RELIGIOUS 
COOPERATION. 


ORE than seventeen million church-members, belonging: to 
twenty-six different communions, we are told, will be rep- 
resented at the great gathering in New York city, beginning No- 
vember 15, to discuss and plan for church federation. Coopera- 
tion in service is said to be the goal the conference will have in 
view, and no organic union of denominations 
will be attempted. Even so, the Brooklyn 
Eagle thinks, “a split is quite as likely to 
come about as a federation,” but 7he Eagle 
seems to be practically alone in this opin- 
ion. The idea of federation represented by 
this conference, believes the Chicago 77rib- 
une, is practicable “ because it makes possi- 
ble union without fusion,” and the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle regards the ap- 
proaching conference as “ the natural product 
of the more tolerant Christian spirit of our 
times,” and surmises that its resulting organ- 
ization “may become one of the great moral, 
social, and religious factors of the coming age.” 
The coming conference has been planned and 
promoted by the National Federation of 
Churches and Christian Organizations, which 
came into being in 1900. From the letter 
sent out by the National Federation suggest- 
ing the interdenominational conference we 
quote the following sentences as indicating 
more definitely the purpose of that con- 
ference: 


“We believe that the great Christian 
bodies in our country should stand together 
and lead in the discussion of, and give an 
impulse to, all great movements that ‘ make for righteousness.’ 
We believe that questions like that of the saloon, marriage and di- 
vorce, Sabbath-desecration, the social evil, child-labor, the rela- 
tion of labor to capital, the bettering of the conditions of the la- 
boring classes, the moral and religious training of the young, the 
problem created by foreign immigration, and international arbi- 
tration—indeed, all great questions in which the voice of the 
churches should be heard—concern Christians of every name, and 
demand their united and concerted action if the Church is to lead 
effectively in the conquest of the world for Christ. It is our con- 
viction that there should be a closer union of the forces and a most 
effective use of the resources of the Christian churches in the differ- 
ent cities and towns, and, when feasible, in other communities and 
fields, with a view to an increase of power and of results in all 
Christian work.” 


“When the impulses which have been moving, it may be for 
years or for centuries, within the mobile, restless mass of the 
Church come to some moment of crystallization,” writes the Rev. 
Dr. Frank Mason North in 7he Methodist Review (New York), 
“even Christian stolidity—and how much more Christian faith— 
becomes alert, and, as it watches thought concreting itself in ex- 
pression and perceives a great event assuming definite outline, 
takes courage in the new realization of an ideal, in a new torma- 
tion which at once records and predicts the progress of the king- 
dom.” Such realization, record, prediction, he urges, are being 
discerned in the essential principle of this conference. “ Should 
the present promise of its import be realized,” he claims, “ there 
should be an influence in its utterance and its action so powerful 
as to create a new epoch in the progress of Christ’s kingdom in 
our land—and, one may dare to say, in all lands.” Dr. North 
further points out that the Interchurch Conference on Federation 
is the culmination not only of immediate but of remote influences. 
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The future historian, he says, will find the origin of these influ- 
ences “in the spirit and teaching of the Church’s Founder,” and 
their illustration “in the formative decades of the early Church”; 
and “he will get glimpses of them in the medieval period.” We 
read further: 


“The reaction into independency which characterized the new 
individualistic life of the Reformation period, with its tremendous 
emphasis upon the right of private judgment and its tendency to 
identify opinion with conscience, for a time séemed to remove from 
the convictions of Christendom the claims of 








DR, FRANK MASON NORTH. 


a common inheritance, and blinded men’s eyes 
to the need of mutuality in service. But the 
tides from the deeper life soon began to lift. 
Resistance to a common foe awakened the 
latent faculty for fellowship. Even through 
the long period from John Robinson to John 
Wesley, when dogma was indeed dogmatic 
and intolerance was at its worst, he reads but 
a part of the story who does not find that the 
use of the common resources of learning and 
discovery inevitably brought into play the in- 
fluences of convergence. It was not alone 
the founder of Methodism who was ready for 
the ‘ league offensive and defensive with every 
soldier of Jesus Christ.’ And when, in the 
tidal sweep of the revival of the eighteenth 
century and the missionary renaissance of the 
beginning of the nineteenth, opinion yielded 
place to conscience, and zeal centered not 
upon doctrinal controversy but the conver- 
sion of the world, that era of service began 
of which cooperation is a logical result.” 





He goes on to cite, as strong agencies as 
well as significant demonstrations of the spirit 


Writing of the approachIng Interchurch of Christian cooperation, the great interde- 
Conference on Federation, he says: “ Should 


the present promise of its import be realized, 
there should be an influence in its utterance Bible Society, the American Tract Society, 
and its action so powerful as to create a new 
epoch in the progress of Christ’s kingdom.” 


nominational societies, such as the American 


the American Sunday-school Union, and the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. “It is, 
however, in the Evangelical Alliance of the United States of Amer- 
ica that the historian will find the organized influence which has 
most strongly emphasized the principles underlying federation.” 





THE CHILD’S CAPACITY FOR RELIGION. 


ROF. GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD of Yale University, 
who contributes to a symposium on “ The Child and Relig- 

ion,” published in “The Crown Theological Library,” likens the 
child’s capacity for religion to that displayed by the race in its 
childhood, and the development of this capacity, he asserts, fol- 
lows a certain natural psychological order. He is inclined to set 
little store by the recent psychological investigations that have 
made use of discoveries in the field of the “subliminal,” or those 
that have pointed out “ the influence of stirrings of a sexual sort.” 
Briefly described, he says, the child’s capacity for religion “is that 
of forming an image of the divine Being, and of taking toward that 
image, regarded as representative of reality, a fitting attitude of 
intellect, feeling, and will.” He admits that the child’s concep- 
tion of God must be one of a God “ imaged and known in terms 
of its own faculties,” a conception which agnosticism attacks as 
“invalid and even deceptive.” To this objection Dr. Ladd retorts 
that “ this making of the image of God by the child after the pat- 
ern of its own image is considered, from the point of view 
of the believer in the central tenets of Christianity, God’s mak- 
ing, by a course of progressive evolution, of the child into the 
divine image. And the denial of the possibility of this, and of 
the obtaining of a true knowledge of God in this way, when 
carried out to its logical result, issues in the denial of the pos- 
sibility for man of any species of truth, such as will seem to put 
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science or society upon assured foundations of knowledge.” To 
quote further: 


“It follows, then, that to leave wholly untouched or relatively 
undeveloped any one side or aspect of this manifold capacity for 
religion on the part of the child is to limit or disturb the balance 
of its religious development. But, on the other hand, the natural 
development of the child’s mind follows a certain psychological 
order. The impulsive and instinctive sources of religious experi- 
ence are earliest in their effective operation, and are most influ- 
ential in the first stage of religious development. Fear, hope, the 
instinct of self-preservation, the restlessness of a vague intellectual 
curiosity, and the feeling of dependence constitute the more pri- 
mary factors in the child-life to which religious instruction may 
address itself. Butas the period of more rapidly advancing ma- 
turity approaches, the more definitely intelligent activities, and 
the power of generalization and of the constitution of ethical and 
esthetical ideals come more prominently into play. For that com- 
plex of aptitudes and activities which we denominate the‘ capacity 
for religion’ stands as much in need of symmetrical development 
as does the political or the social or the scientific capacity of 
man.” 


This capacity, continues Dr. Ladd, is “an exceedingly variable 
affair.” “Every child is potentially religious, but every child is 
sure to be a religious development of a species somewhat pecu- 
liarly its own.” He differentiates them as follows: 


“There are born realists, idealists, and mystics, in religion as in 
philosophy. There are children in whom feeling naturally pre- 
dominates over thought and the practical life; there are others 
who run a career more governed by calculation or by the tests of 
scientific knowledge; and there are those in whom the interests of 
a most practical character seem to leave little room for the senti- 
ment or constructive thinking which are required by the ideals of 
either morality, art, or religion. There is also a somewhat funda- 
mental and irremovable difference between the religious capacities 
and experiences of the two sexes, and among the various ages and 
stages of human development. Tribal and 
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and pure service of God have come in the past and must always 
come in the future.” In conclusion he says: 


“ And, finally, the child’s capacity for religion is, in general, very 
largely a social matter. It is as members of the human race and 
not as solitary reflecting minds that men are religious. It is as 
members of a social community which has a religious, as well as a 
purely commercial or political significance, that the child receives 
and develops its capacity for religion. And here is where the 
Church or social religious organization has its mission to make a 
wise and confident appeal to this capacity. The final realization 
of the development which the capacity implies is the perfected 
Kingdom of God.” 





JOHN HAY AS A MEMBER OF “'THE CHURCH 
WITHOUT THE CHURCH.” 


OHN HAY, asa writer in Harper's Weekly reminds us, was 
J “a writer of hymns, a donor of chapels and churches, a con- 
tributor of communion sets, a steady attendant on worship, and, by 
the testimony of his pastors in Cleveland and Washington, a model 
Christian; but he was not a member of a Church, and hence not a 
member of ¢Ae Church.” It is generally understood that he held 
aloof from actual Church-membership because he did not find with- 
in the limits of any one creed or ritual the complete expression of 
his own religious attitude. Nevertheless, says the writer already 
quoted, since his death he has been “universally eulogized . . . 
as a great exemplar of Christianity not only in the field of diplo- 
macy, but in his personal life.” Mr. Hay’s case, says the writer, 
supplies one of many similar instances which seem to indicate that 
there is a “ Church without the Church,” to which some of the choi- 
cest spirits of the world belong. We read further: 


“There was a time, and that not so far distant either, when men 
of the priestly caste, who now unreservedly appraise Mr. Hay as 
a Christian, would have asked first: Did he assent to a creed? 

Has he conformed to our faith? Does he ac- 








racial differences appear, altho in a somewhat 
vague and baffling way, as we study the sub- 
ject from the points of view of ethnology and 
comparative psychology. Indeed, the capac- 
ity for religion is a function of race-culture ; 
and race-culture is itself profoundly modified 
by the degree and kind of religious develop- 
ment which, at any particular time, enter into 
it. What is true of mankind in general is true 
of every individual child.” 

Dr. Ladd thinks too much stress has been 
laid, in recent investigations of religious ex- 
perience, upon the factors of the “sublimi- 
nal.” He admits that the “factors of influ- 
ence which enter somewhat definitely into the 
field of consciousness constitute only a part 
of those which are most forceful and deter- 
mining.” But religion is essentially a personal 
matter; “and it can reach the fulness of its 
mission, and express its total nature, only 
when it exists as an attitude, adopted with a 











cept the scheme of salvation as we believe it? 
It would not have been thought sufficient to 
have said—as has been said of Mr. Hay—that 
he was ‘a man of deep and wide love’; that 
he was a lover of justice as between man and 
man and nation and nation; that he was pro- 
foundly reverent, gracious in spirit, modest, 
humble, a neighbor who ever played the réle 
of the Good Samaritan, a friend who was 
always considerate, incapable of selfishness 
in thought or conduct, and in speech Scrip- 
tural, because a lover of the truth which the 
Hebrew seers saw and taught. It would have 
been insisted that ere he could be called Chris- 
tian such a man should have openly confessed 
a dogmatic belief, and taken binding vows to 
institutional religion. 

“It is in order, therefore, to ask what has 
brought about the altered point of view, so 
that Mr. Hay’s case is not exceptional, but 
only typical of what is seen on every side 
to-day. There is a ‘Church without the 
Church,’ to which some of the choicest spirits 











feeling of conviction, on the part of a finite 
Self toward that other and all-comprehending 


PROF. GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD. 
“The child’s capacity for religion,” he as- 


of the world belong—a Church that may be 
defined as ‘the association of those who seek 


; ; . . nis 
Self. The religious education of the child _ serts, “is no less than the sum-total of all its chris ciexpyrocespboebenuen selon <1 topre 


can, then,no more be satisfied without raising 
the appropriate ideals above the threshold of 
consciousness, and making them definite objects of appreciation 
and of the practical grasp of will, than can any other form of 
education.” 

Concerning the influence of the child’s sexual nature and sexual 
development upon its capacity for religion (a subject treated in 
THE LITERARY DiGEstT for July 23, 1904) Dr. Ladd declines to 
attach much weight to this factor, feeling rather that it is “the 
social feelings and social relations out of which the ethical love 


human being.” 


capacities of thinking, feeling and willing as a manity aspiring.’ Its members, while they 


may be related to the conventional Church as 
Mr. Hay was, namely, as a friend and sup- 
porter, but not as a member, Or passively enrolled within it, never- 
theless hold as their ultimate truth with respect to institutional re- 
ligion Drummond’s striking phrase, ‘The great use of the Church 
is to help men to do without it,’ or, as another modern prophet, 
R. J. Campbell, of London, has put it, ‘The success of the Church 
will mean her extinction as an organization.’ 
“ Now one may believe this or not. He may believe, as did an 
eminent teacher at Andover of former years, that ‘the world sinks 
or swims with the divinely formed embodiment of holy living,’ 
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namely, the Church ; but it can scarcely be denied that, viewed 
from the standpoint of discipline, such universal recognition of 
essential Christian life in one so tar from technical identification 
with the Christian scheme of religion as Mr. Hay was, must have 
a disturbing and weakening effect on the Church as at present 
ecclesiastically conceived.” 


After citing the fact that President Cuthbert Hall, upon his re- 
turn from a sojourn in Europe and Asia, was impressed by a very 
marked tendency in America to differentiate between “ religion and 
those ecclesiastical forms with which it has been identified in the 
popular mind,” the writer concludes: 


“Obviously, for the great majority of men religion can not now 
be an absolutely individualistic affair as it was with Emerson. 
Under some form or other the social aspects of religion must be 
conserved for the sake boch of individuals and society. The duty 
then devolves upon the Church of carefully studying whether its 
definitions of its scope, the terms of its membership, the test of its 
vitality, do not need revision, so that men like Mr. Hay need have 
no hesitation about formally enlisting in her ranks, for not always 
will men who are as essentially religious as he was decide to sup- 
port as generously as he an institution from which they dissent so 
much.” 


CHRISTIANITY THE MOST INCLUSIVE OF ALL 
RELIGIONS. 


HE idea that there exist a thousand or two thousand religions 

in the world, as the encyclopedias would have us believe, is 
contradictory to common-sense, argues Leo Count Tolstoy, in an 
article which, it is said, will form the introduction to his still un- 
written book on religion. From this article, printed in Za Revue 
(Paris), we learn that he further repudiates such an idea as a re- 
flection upon the character and nature of the Supreme Being. He 
recognizes only one religion, manifesting itself in many forms, and 
All re- 
ligions, so called, are more or less complete phases of the one and 
only central religion, which teaches man his relation to God and his 
destiny after death. This thesis he works out at some length, and 
reaches the conclusion that Christianity is the final and most in- 


classifies the religious doctrines of the world in six groups. 


clusive development of all systems of supernaturalism or morals. 
Mohammedanism he rejects as a spurious and hybrid form of 
othe: higher beliefs. He points out in the following words the 
absurdity of their position who try to reconcile the idea of God’s 


goodness with the existence of a plurality of religions: 


“ All religions teach that there is a God who loves and compas- 
sionates mankind. How can this be? God loves men and pities 
them and yet has placed them in a world of such confusion that 
there are a thousand religions, each of which glorifies itself and 
tries to destroy all the rest! Man has to work out his salvation, 
and to reconcile himself with God, and God places him in a laby- 
rinth from which he can not escape! Man is born in the Hindu, 
Mohammedan, Christian, or Jewish religion ; he begins by think- 
ing of his soul and on all sides sees other religions, nine hundred 
and ninety-nine of them, each of which, like that which he pro- 
fesses, asserts that it alone is true and all the others are false. 
Whatis he todo? Hecan take only one course, and that is to pro- 
nounce all religions mere inventions, all equally false, and to make 
the most of life without them. If God has placed man in sucha 
position, not only is God’s love a figment, but so far from being 
a father to man he is man’s chief enemy. Satan could not have 
invented anything more likely to destroy man.” 


He continues to argue that while there are different religious 


doctrines, religion, after all, is one. He declares: 


“There are different religious doctrines, but there is only one 
religion, which tells man what he is, why he is put in this world, 
how he ought to live, and what he has to expect after death. To 
say that different religious doctrines are different religions is like 
saying that a man who speaks a different language from our own 
does not express the same meaning as we do. To say that relig- 
ions differ because they are manifested in different forms, is to 
say that the meaning of words applied to the same thing is differ- 
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ent, because they belong to different languages. I could never 
make such a distinction, for I know that a Hindu, or a Chinese 
lives in accordance with God’s will, in love, simplicity, and hu- 
mility, following the teaching of his religion, and that a Christian 
lives also in the same way with regard to his own faith.” 


He further says that there are thousands of superstitious addi- 
tions to religion, as well as several doctrinal formulas—these latter 


he limits to six. In his own words: 


“There exist in the world at present but six religions which are 
professed by the great majority of mankind. These are the 

















Courtesy of ‘* Harper’s Weekly.”? Copyright 1905, by Harper & Brothers, 


A RECENT PORTRAIT OF COUNT LEO TOLSTOY. 


He asserts that “all doctrines, whether of Buddha, Laotsze, Confucius, the 
Hebrew prophets, or the teachers of stoicism, in so far as they are true, are 
comprised in Christianity.” 


Chinese doctrine of Confucius; the doctrine of Laotsze; the doc- 
trine of the Brahmans; the doctrine of Buddha; the Jewish doc- 
trine, and the Christian doctrines Mohammedanism can not be 
looked upon as a distinct religious doctrine, for it is a mixture of 
Jewish and Christian teaching.” 


All of these forms of religion will be merged in Christianity, he 
predicts, in five hundred years. They are all at present but rudi- 
mentary parts of the religion of the New Testament. Thus he 
tells us: 


“In the East, Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Laotszism have ta- 
ken the form of hierarchical fanaticism, and continue to live aloof 
from Christianity. Confucianism has kept itself pure from sa- 
cerdotalism and is a form of undeveloped Christianity. The same 
condition of things is seen in the West. Judaism tends toward 
sacerdotal fanaticism, and the stoic philosophers, Zeno, Socrates, 
Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius, are untainted by sacerdotalism, 
and are closely allied to Christianity, forming a rudimentary type 
of that religion. 

“Christianity unites, explains, and defines all the older religions ; 
but after Christianity no religion appears, no prophet explains and 
defines his doctrine. All that appears in this sense is only the 
elaboration and application of Christianity, such as the Church, 
the Holy Spirit, and Mohammedanism. So that all the systems 
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of religious teachings that now exist, in so tar as they contain any 
truth, are included in Christianity. 

“These systems of teachings are the following: (1) Brahman- 
ism, defined by Buddha and represented by Buddhism ; (2) Bud- 
dhism that has evolved into Christianity ; (3) Taoism, which is also 
included in Christianity; (4) Confucianism, a near approach to 
Christianity ; (5) Judaism, transformed into Christianity ; (6) Church 
Christianity, which has its root in true Christianity, but is sepa- 
rated from it by a mass of lies; (7) Mohammedanism, which has 
had the same fate; and (8) stoicism and philosophy, which are 
only uncompleted forms of Christianity. 

“With the exception of less than one per cent. of humanity, 
who profess religion alien to our own and which we can’t under- 
stand (that is whv we can’t speak of them), the entire human race 
is comprised in these various groups and to-day holds the same 
truth, that truth which, in its latest form, was enunciated by 
Christ.” 


He concludes by stating that Christianity harmonizes, explains, 
and gives meaning to all the other religions. All doctrines, 
whether of Buddha, Laotsze, Confucius, the Hebrew prophets, or 
the teachers of stoicism, in so far as they are true, are comprised 
in Christianity.— 7ranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE INFLUENCE OF REVIVALS. 


. ROM one point of view,” asserts the Rev. Thomas M. Lind- 
say, Principal of the United Free Church College, Glas- 
gow, “the history of the Christian religion is a chronicle of its re- 
vivals.” These periods of the awakening and requickening of 
religious life, he states, are not peculiar to any one of the many 
divisions of the Christian Church; they belong to all—Greek, 
Roman, and Reformed. He claims, moreover, that these revivals 
have always, whatever the time or place, exhibited “strongly 
marked common characteristics which make them akin to each 
other and different from everything else.” They are, he asserts, 
“the most unchanging embodiment of the religious spirit.” What 
the revival was “in Achaia in the first century, or in Italy in the 
thirteenth, or in the Rhineland in the fourteenth, or in England in 
the eighteenth, it is in Wales to-day.” The words of St. Paul in 
his first letter to the Corinthians, the narrative of the Franciscan 
chronicler, the accounts contained in newspapers describing the 
Welsh revival of to-day, says Principal Lindsay, might all be used 
to describe one movement. In every revival two “gifts,” the 
power to “speak the word of God” and the power of “ spiritual 
discernment” on the part of the hearers, “ have reappeared with all 
their essential and accidental accompaniments.” Another feature 
claimed by Principal Lindsay to be common to all revivals is that 
there “has always been a spontaneous religious exaltation among 
the people which can not be traced at least in its beginnings to the 
addresses of the leaders.” Revivals, he asserts, have not only in- 
fluenced profoundly the moral life of the communities in which they 
occur, but they have had an unobtrusive but remarkable influence 
on Christian dogma. Further, “ they have all, or almost all, given 
rise to an outburst of Christian song,” thus enriching the Chris- 
tian hymnology. Another “almost universal characteristic of re- 
vivals,” the writer avers,“ is the recognition of the value of women 
as religious guides and comforters.” Writing more in detail of the 
far-reaching moral influence of the great revivals of history Prin- 
cipal Lindsay says (in Zhe Contemporary Review, September) : 


“Tf we take the great revival under Francis, we find that it ele- 
vated and purified the moral tone of European life for nearly two 
centuries, so deep and lasting was its influence. It was from the 
beginning inspired by the thought of Christian love; and the imi- 
tation of Christ, which was its watchword, was recognized to 
consist in a life of active love in obedience to the command, ‘ Love 
thy neighbor as thyself.’ Men were taught, as they had never 
been before in the Medieval Church, brotherly love, mercy, gen- 
tleness, the spirit that returns good for evil and that spends itself 
in ministering to the well-being of others, even the most thank- 
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less and most degraded ; and they learnt and practised the les- 
son . 

“The same thing is to be seen when we turn to the great revival 
in the Rhineland, whether we take its first stage under Eckhart or 
the second under Tauler. . . . The same visitation of the virulent 
epidemic called the ‘black death,’ which drove Boccaccio and 
his friends to a Florentine villa to banish from their minds the out- 
side horrors by telling each other, as they sat in its rooms or strolled 
in its garden, a collection of immoral tales, compelled Tauler and 
his converts to nurse the sick and dying in the sorely smitten 
city of Strasburg. ... The Pietist revival under Spener and 
Francke built orphan-houses and hospitals, reformed education, 
started home-mission industrial work, founded Bible societies, 
and sent self-denying men and women to evangelize the heathen. 
Modern Christian social unions come from it. 

“It is almost universally admitted that the Wesleyan revival 
raised the public morals in all English-speaking lands, and literary 
critics tell us that the comparative purity of English literature is 
due to the silent influence of that great movement. Even local 
revivals, accompanied by eccentricities which can not fail to excite 
a smile, have proved powerful to raise the moral life of the district 
over which their influence hasspread. In the Jigger revival, which 
appeared in one of the American States—Ohio, if my memory 
serves me rightly—every convert seemed compelled to move an 
arm spasmodically an@ to make tearing clutches at his clothes. 
Yet in spite of the absurdity, the whole neighborhood felt the im- 
provement in the moral tone of life. The marvelous effects of the 
prevent revival in Wales are witnessed to by the press, by the 
police, by magistrates—by every one whose business it is to mark 
the life of the people.” 


Of the influence of revivals upon dogmatic theology we read : 


“We may go back beyond Francis to the revival under Pope 
Gregory VII. to see how the religious movement has almost uncon- 
sciously influenced theology. In Gregory’s time the practical re- 
ligious question seemed to be, How can I separate myself from 
the world? in the time of Francis, How can I be like Christ? with 
Eckhart and Tauler, How can I have inward fellowship with God? 
and at the Reformation, How can I experience a sense of pardon 
for the sin which oppresses me? The practical answers, given 
without any intention of modifying the current theology of the 
Church, filled the living experience and produced new trends of 
thought which molded new theological opinions. Another anda 
very different illustration is given by the crude revival based on 
terror which passed over Germany and France in the latter dec- 
ades of the fifteenth century. Bells tolled in hundreds of German 
parishes calling the people weekly to prayer to prevent an inroad 
of the Turks. The plague came again and again, decimating the 
population. New and mysterious diseases crept among the people. 
Terror swayed the land. The Savior ceased to be the Intercessor 
and was looked on as the One who was to come to judge the quick 
and the dead, and who had to be interceded with. The people 
turned almost feverishly to Mary, the Virgin Mother, to Anna, 
the ‘Grandmother,’ who were asked to be the intercessors. Con- 
fraternities of the Blessed Virgin and of St. Anna were formed to 
besiege the intercessors with the power which numbers gave. It 
was during the sway of this religious awakening ‘that the largest 
number of medieval hymns in honor of the Virgin were composed 
and used, and the feelings of strained reverence passing from the 
people into the minds and hearts of Franciscan and Augustinian 
Eremite theologians were worked into a dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Blessed Virgin. Every doctrine in Christian 
theology has at one time or other emerged slowly out of the Chris- 
tian experience—has been formed from the life-blood of the heart 
as well as of the brain—and hence it is that times of revival, altho 
to all appearance periods when theology has not been very power- 
ful nor very prominent in sermons and addresses, are nevertheless 
the seed-beds of the theology of the next generation. The Pietist 
revival in Germany added the Calvinist doctrine of good works to 
the Lutheran theology. Wesley gave the death-blow to the hard 
Reformed Scholastic of the seventeenth century. After the re- 
vival movement under Messrs. Moody and Sankey the love of God 
became the prominent theme, and the wrath of God was less dwelt 
upon; the abstract question of the guilt of sin, tho never aban- 
doned, was placed behind the more practical question of the power 
of sin over the heart and life. What may come from this Welsh 
revival no man can yet tell.” 
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FOREIGN COMMENT. 


RUSSIAN PRESS ON THE PEACE. 


T is said that a just decision never once in the world has satis- 
fied either of two litigants. The axiom has atany rate proved 

to be true in the case of the two nations interested in the Peace 
Conference at Portsmonth. If the indignant people of Tokyo 
almost rose in insurrection as a protest against the concessions of 
the Mikado, a like protest is made for their part by the press of 
Russia. Several Liberal Democratic organs chimed in with those 
representing the bureaucratic reactionaries with the same outcry 
against those who have made what Mr. Suvorin styles “the most 
disastrous peace which Russia has ever concluded.” The Novoye 
Vremya (St. Petersburg), the organ of the bureaucracy, denounces 
the treaty as a calamity to the country. Four causes are given for 
Russian defeat—errors in government, disturbance in social condi- 
tions, inferiority in diplomacy, and inefficiency in the army and 
navy. It is somewhat vindictively added that Japan received open 
or secret aid from certain European Powers. The editorial lamen- 
tations of this journal reach their climax in the statement that 


_ Russia has yielded just as her army was at its highest pitch of effi- 


ciency. The writer here exclaims passionately: “God grant the 
blow may not turn out to have fallen upon Russia just at the mo- 
ment when Japan was on the point of yielding everything in order 
to end a ruinous war.” 

Mr, Suvorin, the editor of this journal, not content with the usual 
unsigned comment, comes out with a signed article, in which he 
declares that peace will be disastrous to Russia. He states that 
Marshal Oyama had telegraphed to Tokyo his doubts about a 
coming Japanese victory. He considers that Japan has made no 
concession of importance and says: 

“If the Douma does not succeed better as a regenerator of the 
country than the army and navy have done as its defenders, Russia 
will go to destruction. Let the elections then be allowed full lib- 


erty and let the press have that freedom which is as necessary to 
them as the air they breathe.” 


The Slovo (St. Petersburg), the organ of the Liberals, declares 
that the Japanese threw up their claim to indemnity as soon as 
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AFTER PEACE, 


The two combatants enter upon a harder struggle than ever. 
—Fischietto (Turin). 


[September 30, 1905 


they felt their position in regard to England secure, and pro- 
ceeds: 

“Now that Japan and England have made a defensive alliance 
of mutual help in case either of them is attacked by a third power, 
Japan feels safe, and the revanche idea of the ovoye Vremya, 
eo ipso, becomes an impossibility. So England likewise is safe 
from a Russian invasion of Afghanistan or Tibet.” 

After declaring that Russia must now turn her face toward Eu- 
rope, the writer adds that “ this will not be agreeable news to our 
good friends in Germany.” The conclusion that Russia must now 
apply herself to the regeneration of the people is reached by the 
Russ (Moscow), which considers that while peace is of the great- 
est advantage to Japan, it will also benefit an immense number of 
the Russian people. That good sense at last triumphed at Tokyo 
is, according to the Birzheviya Viedomosti,a ground for rejoicing. 
This journal gives all the credit of the result to the firmness of Mr. 
Witte and his colleagues. 

“The Japanese have proved themselves to be a race possessing 
not only military strength, but also all the ideals of an exalted civ- 
ilization,” is the main comment of the Raszvet. But the Sviet is 
indignant and asserts that “all the Japanese concessions sink into 
insignificance when we learn that they are to occupy the most val- 
uable part of Saghalien.”— 7vanslations made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


TREPOFF ON RUSSIA’S DOMESTIC 
CONDITION. 


HILE we have heard so much about Russia’s unhappy con- 
dition as a country where hopeless tyranny reigns ; where 
government is carried on by exile, the knout, and the fusillade ; 
where famine is rife; where “a weak hussar officer” stands be- 
tween the bureaucracy and the nobles, unable to control either, and 
faces howling millions of revolutionists, it is only fair that a hear- 
ing should be given to “ the other side.” And indeed we may well 
rub our eyes as we read all that General Trepoff, Governor-Gen- 
eral of St. Petersburg, communicates to a representative of the 
Hamburger Nachrichten with regard to the present and future of 
the Russian people. 
Like his fellow-countryman, Mr. Witte, General Trepoff 
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APPLIED DARWINISM. 


“ That must be a General back from Manchuria.” 

“* Why do you say so? 

“ According to Darwin each organ increases in proportion to its use. That 
man has run much and thought little.” —Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 


SERIOUS DEVELOPMENTS. 
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professes to be “ the friend of the press and of publicity.” To the 
power of publicity he attributes the proclamation of the Douma, 
and the recent establishment of peace. Altho a member of the 
bureaucracy, whose organ, the Movoye Vremya (St. Petersburg), 
describes the peace as “a great national sorrow,” he gives it as 
his opinion that “peace unquestionably promises an advance in 
every department of public life,” and adds that “ altho it can not at 
once satisfy the wishes of all, nor re- 





move every obstacle to progress, it 
is yet a step forward.” 

As Mr. Witte is the man of the 
hour in Russia, General Trepoff 
looks upon the rumor of his retire- 
ment from public life as rubbish. He 
believes that the establishment of a 
genuine constitutional cabinet is im- 
minent, but can not say whether Mr. 
Witte is to be the prime minister at 
its head. His own office he admits 
is merely provisional, but he has no 
intention of resigning it for office in 
the cabinet. 

This candor is exchanged for a 
most prudent reserve when he is 
asked what he thinks of the Czar’s 
proposed National Assembly. To 
quote his answer: 

“Tt would ill become me to criti- 
cize the scheme which I had a hand 
in formulating, but I predict a very 
great success for it.” 

When he is pressed still closer as 
to the satisfaction with which the 





lower peasantry will hail the manner 
in which the franchise has been dis- 
tributed, he answers at length: 


“The political attitude of the 
great body of the peasantry is dis- 
tinctly loyal. The agrarian movements which have arisen in sev- 
eral governments have been exclusively of an earnest economic 
character. It is true that the revolutionary party have urged on 
the peasants to agitation and revolt. Still the peasants are intelli- 
gent and astute enough to see through these economic agitators, 
and shun irrelevant popular questions; insurrectionary leaders 
have never succeeded in obtaining any hold on the peasants. The 
question of the franchise will be the first subject discussed in the 
Douma. 

“The government is inclined to facilitate as much as possible 
the peasants’ acquisition of land, for which legislation is now on 
foot. But legislation on such a subject must be slow and cir- 
cumspect.” 


He speaks with an equally serene optimism on the great labor 
question of Russia, and in the genuine spirit of Mr. Witte con- 
cludes by remarking, “It would give me immense gratification if 
you would take pains to give these remarks of mine as wide pub- 
licity as possible.” His remarks in answer to an inquiry whether 
it is possible to stop the labor riots in political and industrial cen- 
ters are as follows: 


“You propose a hard and thorny question. There is no means 
of quieting between this moment and to-morrow morning a hungry 
working class, and of solving all social problems. But the mass 
of the laboring men have grown tired of and disgusted with the 
brutal strain of terroristic agitation, and have come to the conclu- 
sion that from such a course no good is to be expected. The 
laboring class wish for nothing so earnestly as a return to quiet 
and assured employment. It is our earnest desire by every con- 
ceivable means and with the most ample consideration to make 
the fulfilment of this wish possible.”— 7vans/ations made for THE 
LITERARY DiGEsr. 





GENERAL TREPOFF, 


Governor-General of St. Petersburg, who declares that the political 
attitude of the Russian peasantry is distinctly loyal in spite of the 
efforts of the revolutionary party to incite agitation and revolt. 
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MR. COMBES IN DEFENSE OF DISESTAB- 
LISHMENT. 
HE Church and its supreme Pontiff are blamed by Emile 
Combes, ex-Premier of France, for the disruption of the 
Concordat. As Mr. Combes was the leading spirit in the severance 
of this bond between Church and State, his utterance, which ap- 
pears in the Deutsche Revue (Stuttgart), is probably the most author- 
itative that has been given out on the 
Government’s side of the dispute. 
In THE LITERARY D1GEsT for July 
15, 1905, page 89, a summary of press 
opinion was given on the disestablish- 
ment, and it appeared that scat vely 
a French newspaper of prominence 
hazarded a vindication of this meas- 
ure originated by Mr. Combes, 
while it called forth protests from 
the whole Gallican episcopate.. Mr. 
Combes has indeed brought down 
upon his head much more than cler- 
ical condemnation. It was with this 
act of “spoliation” in his mind that 
Mr. Charles Benoist, Deputy of the 
Seine, addressed Mr. Combes in the 
columns of the /x/ransigeant in the 
following terms: 

“ You boast of your‘ work’! What 
has been the result of it? The na- 
tion cut in two, a prey to dissension 
and laceration, lost in reckless ex- 
periments, the citizens facing each 
other with threats, without power or 
security abroad; the army disorgan- 
ized, the navy ruined; the Republic 
weakened and the domination of law 
suppressed; all the fortresses of 
liberty demolished, even to the last 
—that of the conscience.” 

It was time for Mr. Combes to 
make his defense for invading “ the 
fortress of the conscience.” He proceeds to do so by laying 
down two propositions on the subject of Church and State. Prac- 
tically, he says, the Concordat has failed to fulfil its purpose. 
Theoretically, a republic should never permit the existence side by 
side with it of another Power not subject to its control. He cites 
the example of the United States, which has never entered into a 
treaty with the Pope in regard to the Catholic Church and its 
rights. 

He then proceeds to carry the war into the enemy’s country. 
The Government is accused, he says, of violating the Concordat. 
But, he replies. the Church itself has never observed the provi- 
sions of the Concordat. In contravention to them the papal nun- 
cio has meddled in French politics; the Church has surreptitiously 
usurped, time and again, the right of nominating bishops ; bishops 
have left their sees, and gone to Rome without Government leave ; 
bishops have held synods unauthorized by the Government. He 
brings his argument to a climax by charging the clergy with oppos- 
ing the Government. To quote: 


“It is time that in France an administrative organization of 
clergy be suppressed, which transforms the pulpit into a political 
tribune, where with unrestrained liberty all the political and social 
reforms, all the measures taken in the interests of liberty and prog- 
ress, are controverted and pointed out to the faithful as so many 
crimes against religion. Separated from the State the Church can 
utter what opinions it likes about statesmen and their acts, but this 
can not be permitted in a Church allied to the State by a treaty 
which accords to ecclesiastics a legally recognized authority and 
all the privileges of State functionaries.” 


But he has a still greater crime to charge the Church with, and 
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that is the manner in which the head of the State was once treated 
by the head of the Church. 
by a non French bishop is. in his opinion, quite sufficient reason 
for violating the letter and spirit of the Concordat. 


This treatment of President Loubet 


Mr. Combes 
writes : 

“From opposition to the Republic in matters of domestic ad- 
ministration the Church has proceeded to manifest an opposition 
not less rabid and violent to its foreign policy. When the Presi 
dent of the Republic visited the King of Italy at Rome, fulfilling 
the requirements of mere courtesy in the reciprocal interests of the 
two nations, the Pope took this visit as an insult, and denounced 
Mr. Loubet to the Catholic Powers of Europe as guilty of lese 
majesty.” 

In all of his defense the ex-President of the Ministerial Council 
makes no mention of the financial result of this “ Combistic meas- 
ure,” as it is styled in some French journals, by which French relig- 
ious bodies were deprived of an income of $10,000,000. 7rans/a- 
tion made for THE LITERARY DIGEs?T. 


CANADA’S GROWTH AND AMERICAN 
IMMIGRATION. 


A. CCORDING to the commercial papers of Canada, the future 

prosperity of the Dominion is likely to be immensely in- 
creased by the organization of its two new provinces, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta, especially as there has already begun an influx 
of American farmers who form, so the leading financial journal of 
the Dominion declares, “ without doubt the pick of the incoming 
settlers.” 


4 


These two provinces have about 170,000,000 acres each, 
of “such land,” says 7he Monetary Times (Toronto), “that prac- 
tically any imaginable development can take place.” It used to 
be looked upon “as a great ranching territory, good for ranching 
and nothing else,” but to-day “ there is a different story told,” and 
the triumph of the farmer in that supposedly arid region “ reads 
like a fairy tale.” The attention of the British papers has also 
been attracted by the opening up of these vast and rich regions. 
“There is little valueless land unavailable for close settlement in 
them,” says the London Daily News, and it reckons, somewhat in 
the manner of Josiah Strong's rosy predictions, that “ there is room 
in each province for a population of ten million people, who can 
produce in great superabundance the staple foodstuffs of civilized 


nations.” The same paper adds: 


“ Saskatchewan will become the great wheat-producing province 
of the Dominion from its enormous acreage of wheat-growing land, 
equal to the pick of Manitoba. Assuming that 50,000.000 acres, or 
less than one-third of Saskatchewan, is first-class wheat land (offi- 
cial reports give a much larger area), a low average yield of wheat 
when the land is under crop would be twenty bushels to the acre.” 


The Canadian Government is projecting an extension of its rail- 
road system in order to bring the farmer as close as possible to his 


market. Zhe Daily News says of the effect of this improvement: 


“ Next year the area under cultivation will be very largely in- 
creased, as all the new settlers who have settled in the Saskatche- 
wan Valley along the Canadian Northern Railway line will be pro 
ducers. The main direct line of the Canadian Northern from 
Port Arthur on Lake Superior, via Winnipeg, to Edmonton is the 
great wheat railway of the Canadian Northwest. From the time 
it enters the prairies some distance east of Winnipeg it traverses 
the best description of agricultural land, suitable for wheat-grow- 
ing, all the way to Edmonton, a distance of about nine hundred 
miles. 

“ Of course, the best of soils and climatic conditions are of little 
avail to farmers unless cheap and efficient transportation for their 
produce to market is provided. This the Dominion Government 
has determined to provide for the new provinces of Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, so that the farmers there shall have the same advan- 
tages as are enjoyed by Southern Manitoba, where no farmer is 
distant more than ten miles from railway communication.” 


The London 77mes, speaking of the two new Canadian prov- 
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inces, predicts a mighty future for them, in the following 


language : 


“Their creation isa measure of the progress of Canada, and 
more particularly of the progress of the great Northwest. Ten 
years ago it was still crying for settlers. Its enormous wheat-fields, 
which are destined to exert sucha powerful influence on the devel- 
opment of the Empire and the trade of the world, remained as yet 
practically unexploited. A great future obviously lay before them. 
but it seemed to be indefinitely postponed. Now, thanks in no 
small degree to the vigorous immigration policy adopted by Sir 
W. Laurier’s Government, the aspect of the Northwest has under- 
gone a great change. Settlers have been entering the unoccupied 
lands at the rate of 100,000 a year. A large fraction of them have 
been Americans from over the border—not ne‘er-do-weels with 
empty pockets, but typical farmers of the Northwestern States, 
who had already done well in the Union and were attracted by the 
prospect of still better land across the frontier. Even those who 
are most jealous for the peopling of British territory by British 
settlers can not refuse to see in this American invasion a sincere 
compliment to the richness of Canadian soil. It has now begun 
to give us some foretaste of its abundance. Last year it produced 
120,000,000 bushels of cereals of all kinds ; and this year, when the 
harvest prospects are excellent, the wheat crop alone is expected 
to reach close on 100,000,000 bushels.” 


POINTS OF VIEW. 


“Ir Russia penetrates through Norwegian Finland to the Atlantic, this would 
provide Sweden with a safety valve against Russian aggression,” observes Dr. 
Sven Hedin, in Svenska Dagbladet (Stockholm). ‘“ Norway can not rely on 
England for the defense of its territories, but will have to shift for itself.” 


“ Ler us not forget,” says the Avrore (Paris), “that this Moroccan crisis was 
aroused by the exclusive will of William II., who, while he could from the very 
first have obtained satisfaction for the recognition of his rights in Morocco by 
diplomatic channels, preferred to brandish theoretically his long sword when the 
collapse of Russian military power gave, or seemed to give, his gesture a particu- 
larly formidable significance.” 


“* THE superstitious,” says the Revue de Paris,” noticed ill-omens attendin 
| ’ 4 


the German mission to Fez. One of its members entering the Sultan’s palace 
with a jeweled watch from William IT. fell from his horse and was killed. The 
next day another member of the mission was also killed by the bursting of an ice- 
making machine, which he had brought as a present from the court of Berlin, and 
from which he had just offered his Shereefian majesty an ice.” 


“In all details—and especially in the mazérie/ of the artillery. it is notorious 
that the German Army is inferior to the French,” says Zhe Speaker (London). 
“Its officers are less well trained ; there is little or no promotion from the ranks ; 
the marching power and general mobility are less, and the energy wasted on 
parade is enormous; but there are factors which make it probable that Germany 
might fight. One is the strong legend of invincibility in which even the least in- 
structed German officers are trained, one example of which will suffice. The 
Germans refused to use the Du Bange breech-block for half a generation. The 
old system that won 1870 was good enough for them.” 

















NICHOT*S AS A BEAST TAMER. 
THE CZAR (to his council)—~ Don’t be afraid, he can not get threugh so nar- 


row an opening.” —Kladderadatsi% (Berlin). 
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: ne zion and hens aa Algernon Sidney Crap- wetene'e Bs a bo ae 
sey. (Thomas Whittaker.) / ’s Hea nderwear. 
: Whitman the Poet Liberator of Women.”—Mabel His face and hands may be cold but 
McCoy Irwin. (Published by the author, 14 West ae Seay OES he conmertnble— yes 


104th Street, New York.) warm for 


“When Grandmamma was Fourteen.” - Marion * 
Harland. (Lothrop Publishing Company, Boston.) WRIGHT S 
“ Ben Pepper.”—Margaret Sidney. (Lothrop Pub- 
lishing Company, $1.50.) 
“The Making of a Man.”—Orison Swett Marden. HEAL | H 
(Lothrop Publishing Company, $1.25.) 
“ At the Gate of Dreams.”—H.E. Harman. (Au- 
thors Publishing Company, Atlanta.) 
“Collected Sonnets.’’— Lloyd Mifflin. (Oxford 


University Press, $2.60 net.) is made on the loop-fleece principle. It ab- 


* Reminiscences of the Civil War.”—General John sorbs and evaporates perspiration quickly, 
B. Gordon. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, a. 50 net.) ~ m skin dry and healthy, so the body 

“Dan Monroe.”—W. O. Stoddard. (Lothrop Pub- oer, owen eases puone agg 
lishing Company.) : ; 

. Although so much better 

‘American. Book Plates.”—Charles Dexter Allen, Wright’s costs no more 
(Macmillan Company, $2.50.) than other underwear. 

“ TLamb’s Essays of Elia.”—Introduction and notes Ask foritat dealers. Write 
by Helen J. Robins. (Macmillan Company, $0.25 ) for booklet—it’s FREE. 


Wright’s Health Underwear Co. 

“ Pope’s The Rape of the Lock.”— Edited by Eliza- - i 
beth M. King. (Macmillan Company, $0.25.) 75 Franklin St., New York. 

. The Medizval Town Series: Edinburgh.”’—Oli- 
phant Smeaton. (Macmillan Company, $2.) 

“Goldsmith’s The Deserted vege and Other 
Poems.” Edited by Robert N. Whiteford. (Macmil- 
lan Company, $0.25.) 


“ The Cities of Umbria.”—Edward Hutton. (E. P. . 
Dutton & Co, $2 net) The American Typewriter 
“ Modern English.’—Emerson & Bender. (Mac- T Saves twelve 


millan Company, $0.60.) hundred parts 
“Chemical Society.” (D. Van Nostrand Com- ON ONE STEEL BAR and $50. This 


pany $2 net.) “ . . 
. . . xclus nt the Stands 
‘The Tragedy of Eden.”’—Campbell Carnes. (F. feature is the exclusive pate of F ndard 
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L. Rowe, Cincinnati.) American $50 
“ Political Theories from Luther to Montesquieu.” F 
—W. A. Dunning. (Macmillan Company, $2.50.) Typewriter 


“Comprehensive Book-keeping.”—Artemas M. Bo-| Universal keyboard, V2 
gle. (Macmillan Company, $0.90.) ball-bearing car- a 
ie on ~ , . 8 
“Tales of the Road. Charles W. Crewdson. ir al — ae % 
(Thompson & Thomas, $1.50.) 4 aie 


unlimited speed. 
“Fifty Piano Compositions of Robert Schumann.” | ¢, ° - 
—Edited by Xaver Scharwenka. (Oliver Ditson ee sere 
and Easy Paymen an 

Company, cloth, $2.50.) Mailed on request 


“Patty in the City.” — Carolyn Wells (Dodd, 


Mead & Co., $1.25.) American Typewriter Co 
i ustice.’”—Charles Wagner. (McClure, Phillips & See - + Broadway 
oO. 

*“ Intentions.” — Oscar Wilde. (Brentano’s, $1.50 
net.) 


‘My Friend the Chauffeur.” —- C. N. and A. M. Wil- 
liamson. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 

“The Ancient Landmark.”—Elizabeth C. Waltz. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) 

“The Edge of Circumstance.” — Edward Noble. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 

“ Nedra.’ — George Barr McCutcheon. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.50.) 


“ Back Home.”—Eugene Wood, (McClure, Phillips | = ¢ lasses 
& Co.) 
‘ : o Z ‘ You don’t twist Shur-On Kye-glasses out of 
“ Plunkitt of Tammany Hall.’—W. L. Riordon. shape in putting them on. When they are on there's 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) no danger of their jumping off. As neat as they are 
“ orcial Traveller in South America.” soenvatie. 
A Commercial Trave er in South nerica.”— _Allshapes. At all opticians’, ** Shur-On ” on every pair. 
Frank W iborg. (McClure, I hillips & Co.) —_ guaranteed for 1 year. Mountings replaced free of 
> , - . whi by « ar J od Sty 
“St, Cuthbert’s.” - Robert E. Knowles. (Fleming a Walenkie book f 
H. Revell Company, $1.50.) ree 
. oe ** Eyeok * is full of information on the care of the eyes 
e o . - p yeotogy non car tt v 
“ Sun Rise Acres.’ Benjamin Brace. ( Dodd Mead Send us your optician’s name and get a copy free. 
& Co., $1.50.) E. Kirstein Sons Co., Dept. E, 





“Philosophia Ultima.” — Charles W. Shields. Established 1864. Rochester, N. Y. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $3 net.) 


FOR THE MAN WHO DOESN'T DRINK 


WHY buy insurance where you have to pay the extra risk taken on the life of the drinker, when the 


American Temperance Life 
253 Broadway, New York City 


can give temperance people the very safest kind of insurance at a cost far below that possible by 














companies where the membership is promiscuous? A postal card with your age will bring you an 
interesting proposition and a money saver. Energetic representatives wanted -moncy making offer. 
B. V. MASON, Supt. Home Office, 253 Broadway, New York 


Readers of Tae Lirerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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will you write to us? | 


If we can present to you a plan whereby you can secure perfect 
health and be started on the road to it at our risk—will you consider it? 





















We have no remedy to exploit—no drugs to prescribe. Our plan is 
sane, sensible, scientific diet. And, mind you, our way to health is a 
pleasant one. You do not sacrifice the good things of life. 





Let us tell you about it. Let us send you the advance sheets of our 
book, ‘The Battle Creek Idea.” It gives in clear, simple language the 
history of the great dietetic work done at the greatest health institution 


in the world. It tells how you—whether ailing or only half well—can 
be restored to vigorous, abounding life. 








Write for the book today. Every day of perfect health you miss is 


gone forever. And every day without perfect health means opportuni 
ties lost, pteasures lost, Dusiness lost. You know this! 











And remembter—we prove to you the truth of our claim. So write 
today. Next week you mey be on the road to abiding health. 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium Co., Ltd. 


Dept. C 16 Battle Creek, Michigan. 





Readers of Tue LrreraRy Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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SANITARY : 
“HEALTHFUL WARM : 


Bed Clothing should be warm and 
light. Blankets and thick counterpanes 
shouid never be put upon the bed. The 
weight is depressing, retains perspira- 
tion, causes nightmare and is unhealthy. 
Paper Blankets are warmer than woolen, 
and weigh only eight ounces each. Made 
of strong sterilized paper, kid finish, will 
not slip or rustle. Cost less than wash- 
ing Blankets. They are an application 
of A Well-known Scientific Principle. 
Every bed should have one between 
sheet and topcover. Price $3.00 a dozen, 
full size; or we will send three full size 
for sample, postpaid, for $1.00. 


WHITELAW PAPER GOODS CO. 
sie 2 Cincinnati, Ohio 





Distilled Water 


made in your own house with 


THE SANITARY STILL 


without trouble and at trifling 
cost. Infinitely superior to any 
filter. Write for booklet, free, 
with letters from prominent 
people. Agents wanted. 
A. H. PEIRCE MFG. CO., 
68 N. Green St., Chicago. 


FRAGRANT FIR BALSAM SPILLS 


2 1b, pillow. Postpaid $1.0. BILL DAVEY-GUIDE, 
No. Sebago, Me. 








i Your Heart’s Best Desire | 


And all you require 

You may claim and receive, 

If you truly believe, 

From the “ All Encircling Good.” 


Every Physical Need 
If you make this your creed, 
Will be fully supplied, 
And no good thing denied, 
If you ask and believe as you should. 








How “ Miss Philura,” enchanted with this creed 
adopts it literally, and obtains thereby various 
blessings of particular value to a timid spinster, 
including a husband, is told in Florence Morse 
Kingsley’s charming novelette, 


The Transfiguration 
of Miss Philura 


one of the best selling books of the day, a delight- 
ful and inexpensive book to read and to give to 
your friends. Seventh Edition. 

Daily Evening Telegraph, Phila.: “It is a 
dainty little story and quite out of the common. 
It furnishes an hour’s enjoyable reading, and can 
not fail to move tender feelings as well as to cause 
smiles.” 

Ornamental Cover, Half-tone Frontispiece 

Price, 40 Cents, Postpaid 








| PUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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| CURRENT POETRY. 
| Laus Mortis. 


By FREDERIC LAWRENCE KNOWLES, 
Who died in Roxbury, Mass., September 
of 30. 
Nay, why should I fear Death, 
| Who gives us life, and in exchange takes breath ? 
| He is like cordial Spring 
That lifts above the soil each buried thing; 
| Like Autumn, kind and brief 
| The frost that chills the branches, frees the leaf ; 
Like Winter’s stormy hours 
That spread their fleece of snow to save the flowers ; 
The lordliest of all things 
Life lends us only feet, Death gives us wings! 
Fearing no covert thrust, 
Let me walk onward, armed with valiant trust, 


Dreading no unseen knife, 
Across Death’s threshold step from life to life! 


O all ye frightened folk, 
Whether ye wear a crown or bear a yoke, 


Laid in one equal bed, 
| When once your coverlet of grass is spread 
| What daybreak need you fear? 
The love will rule you there which guides you here! 


Where Life, the Sower, stands, 

Scattering the ages from his swinging hands, 
Thou waitest, Reaper lone, 

| Until the multitudinous grain hath grown. 


Scythe-bearer, when thy blade 
Harvests my flesh, let me be unafraid ! 


| God’s husbandman thou art !— 
In His unwithering sheaves, oh, bind my heart ! 


—From* Love Triumphant.” 


PERSONAL. 


Traits of Mayor Collins.— By the death of 
' Mayor Patrick A. Collins Boston loses an official of 
high standards. Mr. Collins was well known through- 


out the nation, having been a Congressman from Mas- 


the almost invaluable habit of winning his fights,” 
says the Boston 7ranscrift,and “ not one who went 


after personal awards.” The Tramnscrift says further 


in sketching his career : 


“Mr. Collins wasa good type of the assimilated 
citizen. Of Irish birth he was born at Fermoy, Cork 
county, Ireland, March 12, 1844 - he was to all intents 
and purposes a thorough American. His family was 
of humble tho honorable station in their native land. 
It came to this country poor in material things, but 
rich in determination to succeed in new surroundings. 
How that ambition was realized was best seen in the 
career of its youngest member, the late Mayor, who 
was four years old when he first stepped upon the 
East Boston dock, and who was destined to become 
one of the best illustrations in his generation of the 
possibilities of American citizenship through hard 





work and sheer grit. 

“As an orator Patrick A. Collins had a silver 
tongue that could become a whip-lash when occasion 
arose. His speech at Albany on July 29, 1884, did 
much to hold the Irish vote for Cleveland against 
Blaine, and thousands of copies were circulated as 
campaign documents. His speech on taking the gavel 
as permanent chairman of the National Convention 
of 1884 has been alluded to. It was notable forthe ad- 
mirable condensed statement of Democratic princi- 
ples which Mr. Collins introduced into it; and if he 
had made no other: public deliverance, his St. Louis 





ILLUSTRATIONS in our catalogue, sent free on request. 
Fine diamonds, watches, jewelry, 


silverwares, 
priced house in America for fine goods.” 
Address. 


stationery and other gifts, from 25c to $25,000. “Lowest 
Goods sent on approval. 


MERMOD, JACCARD & KING, 401 B’way, St. Louis—-400 Sth Ave., New York, 


Readers of Tux Literary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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sachusetts forsix years and Consul-General at London 
for four years, and an active worker in the ranks of | 


the Democratic party. He was a“ politician who had | 
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you the practical advantages of The 
Globe-Wernicke Vertical Filing 
Systems for all sizes of papers, docu- 
ments, etc., as well as simple but 
etfective methods of letter filing. 
Write for Booklet 89 M 
and catalog 805 
The Globe=Wervicke Ca 
CINCINNATI. 
Branch Stores: New York, Chicago, Boston. 


























y: Send for free sample of this and 
other money raising calendars. 
The sure and quick way to raise CASH for any church 
or society fund, is tu issue A CHURCH CALENDAR. 
Send us photographs of your pastor and of your church 
and we will reproduce them grouped together in a 
photography on 200 satin finished aluminum 10 YE 
CALENDARS complete, with silk cord at top for ber 
ing. We send the 200 calendars to you express prepaid. 
Your members quickly sell this dainty and useful sou 
venir of your church and pastor for 25 cents each. Keep 
$30.00 for your profit and send us $20.00 any time within a 
month. Most societies re-order several times, clearing 
$30.00 each a Mail us photographs and names to day. 
SEND NO MONEY. rite to-day for free sample 
calendars and on story of others success. 
GET YOUR ORDER IN EARLY. 


NEW METHODCO., 5633 South Park Ave., CHICAGO. 
“ Money Raising plans for Church Workers.” 











_|NCOME vo) 


=, 
+) PER ANNUM ON SUMS OF S100 r 
OR MORE. WITHDRAWABLE JJ) 


AFTER ONE YEAR 


SECURED © by first mortgage on New 
York City improved real 
estate, and a guarantee fund of 10% of 
the face value of all mortgages in force. 

This corporation is subject to exami- 
nation by the Superintendent of Banks 
of the State of New York. 


CERO COMPANY 


Established Ne 
New York tty 


HAY FEVER AND ASTHMA 


Climates wear out. Smokes, Sprays and ‘8; ecifics”’ 
can only relieve <ymptoms, whereas our constitutional treat- 
ment removes all Causes of Hay Fever and Asthma from the 
pee and nervous system, Pollen, heat, dust, exertion, smoke 

r odors cannot bring back attacks. Our patients soon enjoy 
| life without the slightest return of symptoms. Appetite im- 
proved, blood enriched, nerves strengthened. general health 
restored. Esth. 188%. 60,000 patients. Book 25A Free, 
| explaining our method. with ronorts of many tere 
| cases. Address P, HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


38 Park Row 
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What He Means 


By the “Square Deal” 


DR. LYMAN ABBOTT, from an inti- 


mate viewpoint, tells what the President 


stands for in the ‘square deal,’ what are 
the three great elements of his strength, etc. 


In the October 


Ladies’ Home Journal 
15 Cents at All News-Stands 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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speech would entitle him to rank as one of the great- 
est Democratic leaders and teachers of the period. 

“ But his greatest national effort was probably his 
speech seconding the nomination of Grover Cleveland | 
at Chicago in 1892, when a strong Hill movement was | 
on foot. Collins only consented to become a delegate | 
to that convention on condition that he could goasa/|} 
free and unpledged representative of the Massachu- | 
setts Democracy, and act in that convention as should | 
seem to him best when the time came for action. | 

“ Patrick Collins never forgot that he was born on 
Irish soil. His association with the agitation of Irish | 
questions on this side of the water began before he 
was twenty-one, with a speech at a Fenian meeting in 
Williamsburg, N. Y. In the Fenian movement he | 
allied himself with the conservative men who led at its 
inception, with the object of compelling England by a 
demonstration of force to take up and act upon the 
reforms demanded; and he worked zealously for some 
time as a lecturer and an ‘organizer.’ But when, 
about 1866, peaceful counsels were overridden by the 
violent faction, and the ridiculous raid on Canada 
was planned, he withdrew from the organization with 
whose methods he was no longer in sympathy, and 
had no further connection with it. 

“In subsequent years he was an active and influen- 
tial member of the Land and National leagues from 
their establishment, advocating always peaceful meas- 
ures and resisting the ‘ physical-force men.’” 





A Timely Laugh.— Albert J. Beveridge, United 
States Senator from Indiana, believes that the direc- 
tion of his career was completely changed bya care- 


less laugh. A writer in Success quotes him as saying: 


“When I was a youth in “Hlinois I heard that the 
Congressman from our district intended to hold an ex- 
amination to determine what young man he should | 
appoint to West Point. I pitched in and studied hard 
for that examination, and found it easy when I came 
to take it. Most of the other fellows seemed to be 
still struggling with it when I had finished, and I 
was so confident that I had made few mistakes that I 
was in a pretty cheerful frame of mind. This is why 
I laughed when one of the strugglers asked a rather 
foolish question of the professor in charge. The 
latter evidently felt that the dignity of the occasion 
had been trifled with, for he scored one per cent. 
against me. Whenthe papers came to be corrected 
this loss caused me to fall one-fifth of one per cent. 
below the boy who stood highest on the list. Heisa 
captain in the army now, where I suppose I should 
be had it not been for that laugh. I believe in the} 
power of cheerfulness. Looking back, I am rather 
glad that I laughed.” 





CURRENT EVENTS. 
Foreign. 


Russia. 


September 16.—Batoum fears massacres similar to 
those at Baku. The situation in the latter city | 
is reported improved; more troops are sent to | 
the Caucasus. 

The Russian Emperor and Empress and their 
children start on a cruise in Finnish waters. 


September 18.—The situation in the Caucasus is 
still serious. Tatars continue savage attacks on 
Armenians wherever possible. 


September 20.—The jail at Riga is attacked by a 
mob, and two political leaders are released. 


September 22.—In Warsaw an attempt is madg to 
blow up a bank, and in Lodz twenty thousand 
men go on strike. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEws. 


September 17.—Secretary Taft sails from Yokohama 
for San Francisco; the Secretary says that he 
found no anti- foreign feeling in Japan. A de- 
spatch from Tokyo says that the city is . till 
under martial law, tho there is no sign of dis- 
order. 


September 18.—The Czar decides to call a second 
peace conference at The Hague. 

Russia protests to the Sultan regarding the forti- 
fications which Turkey is building on the Bos- 
porus. 

M. Witte reaches Plymouth; he declares that 
Japanese discontent will not delay the ratifica- 
tion of the peace treaty. 


September 19.—A report from Panama says that 
General Reyes, President of Colombia, declared 
himself dictator on September 8, after imprison- 
ing the members of the Supreme Court. 
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KINDERGARTEN 


FOR MOTHERS 
Is a practical plan of instructive amuse- 
ment accompanied by suitable material 
and based on correct kindergarten 
principles. delight to children— 
a boon to parents, 
Terms reasonable —Book free. 


HOME KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL 
525 Washington Arcade, Detroit, Mich. 





A BOOK FOR PROSPECTIVE MOTHERS | 





Maternitas 


BY 
C.E. PADDOCK, M.D. 
Professor of Obstetrics 
Chicago Post-Graduate 
Medical School. 


Not a book of fads, but 
just such directions 
and information as 
will enable every wife 
tocontemplate mother- 
hood without anxiety 
and uneasiness, and to 











Handsomely bound in 





vellum cloth, $1.25. 
For sale by booksellers or sent in plain wrapper prepaid 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


c. J. HEAD & CO., 140 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


secure and preserve the | 
health of her offspring. | 
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of a few of our distributors. 
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JACOT MUSIC BOX CO. 
43 Union Square 
NEW YORK 


The Oldest Music Box House 
in the United States 
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[A Word 
To People Who Think 


Goat Lymph Feeds Nerve Cells 


Brain Fag During the last four 
years we have thoroughly 

Paralysis demonstrated by actual re- 
E i ney that ee ba is 
1e scientific and rationa) 

pl epsy treatment for all nervous 
Neurasthenia affections. Scientific men, 


medical journals, and the 
daily press after investiga- 
tion have given it their 
ungualified endorsement. 
The action of the Lymph 
Premature Old Age is such that the exhausted 
oe nerve cells are physiologic- 
ally revitalized, thus giv- 
ing new life and force to 
the worn-out system. For this reason patients suf- 
fering from serious nerve complications have found 
prompt and permanent relief through its use. 
} Our faith in this treatment is unbounded, our 
|# purpose is to extend the knowledge of it as widely 
as possible, andif you area sufferer we advise you 
to send for 


THE GOAT LYMPH MAGAZINE 


which will be mailed to you upon request. If, at 
the same time, you will in your own language out- 
line your ailment we will be glad to discuss the sub- 
ject with you and advise you as to the results you 
may reasonably expect to obtain from the adminis- 
tration of the Lymph. Ask for Magazine No. 23, 
3rd edition. 


Goat Lymph Sanitarium Association 


GILBERT WHITE, M.D., Medical Director, 
17 East 324d St., Auditorium Building, 
New York City. Chicago, Ill. JS 


Nerve Exhaustion 
Locomotor Ataxia 

























K FRUITBOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 

fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro’s. Louisiana, Mo. 
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ESSAYS 
SPEECHES 
LECTURES 

etc., etc. 


written on any subject atshort notice. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. All transactions con- 
fidential. Davis Page, 1773 Broadway, N. Y- 











MUSIC LESSONS 


or Mandolin (your expense will only be the cost of postage ona the music you use, 
teach by mail only and guarantee success or money refunded. 
U. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


sxed to mention the publicaticn when writing to «cyert! 


Write to-day. Address: 


For a limited time we 
for advertising purposes, 
lessons on either Piano. Or- 
gan, Banjo, Guitar, Cornet, Violin 
to be paid for as needed We 
‘Wish I had heard of you be fore.’ 
19 Union Sguarc, New York, 


sCTS. 


at your home. 
will give free, 
96 music 


FREE 


Hundreds write 
Box 20G, 


© 
we 
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Perfect 
Trans- 
mission 








A Built upon 


principles acknowledged 
to be the only correct ones, mechanically, 
for its particular duty, the Cadillac trans- 
mission combines strength, durability and 
quietness, involving complete utility of 
power and requiring the least possible at- 
tention. With the aid of this wonderful 
piece of mechanism the Cadillac approaches 
closely to being actually trouble-proof, and is 
the most economically maintained of all 
motor cars. The transmission of the four- 
cylinder car affords three speeds forward— 
the first and only car with the planetary 
gear system to offer this advantage. 
Runabout, $750; Tonneau car, $900; Light 
Touring car, $950; Four-cylinder car, $2,800. 
Write for catalog AD, and address of nearest 
dealer, where you may try a Cadillac. 


CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Member A. mM, 
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‘THE ad- 


vantage 

of location, a 
large busi- 
ness handled | 
at minimum | 
cost, and always increasing value of securities, enable | 
us to distribute a larger proportion of the —- | 
| 





Savings 


| 5% on Small 


of safely invested funds than small investors usually 
secure—5 per cent. instead of 3% or 4 per cent. 
Full information concerning the Company — its 
strength, reputation and record, its investors and 
borrowers, and its safe system of caring for mail 
investments of $25.00 and up- 
ward, will be sent on request. 
Assets...) . . $1,750,000 
Surplus and Profits , $150,000 
Under New York Banking De- 
partment Supervision. 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO. 
No. 9 Times Bldg., B’way, N. Y. City 




















TO PROVE that Daus’ “‘ Tip-top” 
is the best and simplest device for 
making 100 Copies from pen- 
written and 50 Copies from type- 
written original, we will ship 
comnpigte duplicator, cap size, 

without deposit, on ten 
(10) days’ trial, 


Price $7.50 less trade 

_- D Giscount of 83%% or $5 net 
THE FELIX A. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. | 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City 


MY FREE BOOK 


Is called ** How Money Grows” and tells: How 
to tell a good investment; Low to invest small sums; 
how you can convert $100 into $358.83; how to guard 
against poor investments, etc., etc. If you are able to 




























save $10 or more a month from your income you should 
not failtoown acopy. NOT AN ADVERTISEMENT of 
any investment but full to the brim with information that 
everyone should possess before theyinvestadollar. Ask 

it on a postal and I'll send it FREE by return mail» 


W. M. OSTRANDER,599 North American Bidg., Philada, 


BUY FURS*:MAKER 


Albrecht, St. Paul, has made furs for £0 yearsin the 
center of America’s Fur Region, Send for our cata- 
log, the world’s authority on furfashions;itcontains 
Tooillustrations. Descri bes and gives prices of every 
thing in furs. Costs us Soc., yours for 4c. in stamps. 


E, ALBRECHT & SON, St. Pave minn: 








America’s Great Fur Shop 
WEDDING Mooi. ss.s0 


Announcements, etc. Latest styles, best quality 
100 High Grade Visiting Cards, 50c. Samples free 
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Turkey is reported to have yielded somewhat in 
regard to rights of American citizens in that 
country. 

The French Minister at Caracas protests against 
the Government’s action in closing the French 
cable land stations. 


September 20.—President Castro replies to the 
French protest, declining to treat with France 
through the latter’s minister at Caracas. 

Dr. Thomas John Barnardo, founder and director 
of philanthropic institutions. dies in London. 
Adolf Hedin, known as the father of the Riksdag, 

dies at Stockholm. 


September 21.—The commissioners of Norway and 
Sweden continue their deliberations at Kalstadt. 


Cuba apologizes for the defilement of the shield of 
the American Consulate at Cienfuegos. 


September 22.— Paris reports that complete accord 
on the Moroccan conference has been reached 
between France and Germany. 


Ina fight between Liberals, Moderates, and police- 
men at Cienfuegos, Cuba, Congressman Villu- 
endas, Liberal leader, and the Chief of Police of 
the cityare killed. Troopsare sent from Havana 
to the scene of the disorders. 

Venezuela’s action toward Mr. Taigny, French 
Minister at Caracas, is considered offensive by 
France, and it is believed that the latter will de- 
mand a disavowal. 

Powe, it is said, is negotiating for the annexa- 


tion of Costa Rica. 


Domestic. 


September 16.—The President’s suggestions to the 
canal engineers calling for speed in construction 
are made public. 

A move is under way in Chicago toward wholesale 
disfranchisement Riche of the failure of the 
authorities to question applicants for citizen- 
ship papers on their views of anarchy, as re- 
pen Be by the law passed after the assassination 
of McKinley. 


September 17.—Brig.-Gen. Daniel W. Benham, re- 
tired, dies at Tiffin, Ohio. 

Ex-Judge Parker issues a statement in which he 
attacks the principle of raids on trust funds for 
the corruption of the electorate. 

New York immigration officials order the deporta- 
tion of Roumaine Daurignac, brother of Mme. 
Humbert, on the ground that he is an ex-convict 
of France. 


September 18.—President Morton, of the Equitable, 
announces that the Equitable will make no 
more campaign contributions. Senator Depew 


says that the English custom as to publicity in | 
campaign expenditures should obtain in this,| 


country. 


September 19.—The United States Attorney-Gen- 
eral’s office refuses the offer of G. W. Beavers, 
charged with complicity in the postal frauds, to 
confess and then obtain a light sentence. 


September 20.—John A. McCall, President of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, testifies 
before the Insurance Investigating Committee in 
defense of the contributions to the Republican 
campaign fund, and charges that the Democrats 
also ‘chased him for money.” Judge Parker 
and W. F. Sheehan, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, deny that they so- 
licited funds from the New York Life. 


The New England Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation meet in Atlantic City,and starts a move- 
ment to make the organization national. 

John Mitchell, president of the Mine Workers, 
reiterates his demand for an eight-hour day ina 
speech at Lykens, Pa. 


September 21.-—Mr. Perkins, in the insurance investi- 
gation, gives details of many joint deals and of 
transactions besween the New York Life and J. 
P. Morgan & Co. 

Four officials of the Schwarzschild & Sulzberger 
Co., packers, are fined $25,000 in Chicago, after 
pleading guilty of conspiring to accept railroad 
rebates. 


September 22.—The Insurance Investigating Com- 
mittee begins work on the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society. 





The Main Point.—‘‘ Now, Bobbie, I hope you 
haven’t been naughty and peeked into the parlor at 
the young man who is visiting your sister. Come, 
now, confess.” 

“T couldn’t help it, maw. 

“* What did you see?” 


, a 
Smart Set. 





THE FAVORITE. 


Sauce is a necessary addition to meats, gravies and soups. 
The greatest sauce is Worcestershire and the one peerless 
brand of Worcestershire is Lea & Perrins’. All the world 
knows that and all the world calls for its favorite. The 
market is flooded with spurious imitations of which con- 
sumers should beware andelook for the trade-mark. 
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When you read our booklet, “Hints 
and Helps to Investors,” you will 
be able to exercise that judgment 
necessary to the selection of an 
investment both safe and profitable. 

Years of training as bankers has 
given us keen insight into invest- 
ment values and opportunities. 

We now have an investment offer- 
ing of unusual merit at an extremely 
attractive price. Full data upon 
request. 


A. N. Chandler & Co. 
BANKERS 


111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
BOURSE, PHILADELPHIA 


‘*Hints and Helps to Investors,’’ is 
a study of investments well worth 
reading. It may be had by sending 
your name and address, which, for 
convenience, may be written on the 
margin of this page and mailed to us. 


























Booty, McLellan @ Co. 


Bankers 
57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


ORDERS EXECUTED FOR CASH 
OR ON MARGIN 


Interest allowed on deposits subject to cheque 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Albany Poughkeepsie New Haven 
Hartford, Bridgeport and Brooklyn 
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TARTARLITHINE 


A prominent physician writes : 

Dear Sirs :—Replying to yours on the use of 
tartarlithine as a remedy in gout, I willsay that 
the verdict is unanimous in its favor. I have 
used itin the treatment of about a dozen cases 
of my own with results that are little less than 

_ won erful. The characteristic feature of its 
action is the rapidity and promptness = 
which patients improve under its use. An 
improvement is noticeable in 24 hours. 


Rheumatism 


Tartarlithine rarely fails because it supplies 
the blood with the necessary substances to dis- 
solve and remove the poison of rheumatism— 
uric acid. We want every sufferer to try it, and 
will send asample package with our booklet on 
the cure of rheumatism free to every applicant. 

Prescrided and endorsed by the 
leading physicians of the country. 
Ask Your Doctor About It 
Free sample and our booklet on the 
cure of Rheumatism sent on request 


McKesson & Robbins *\20"\w.e* 
Sole agents for the Tartarlithine Co. 








Whitman Saddle 


The one saddle always preferred by 
discriminating riders. It is the high- 
est type of the saddler’s art. Correct 
in every line—always comfortable for 
the horse and rider. Complete cata- 
logue sent free, showing the Whitman 
for men and women, and everything 
from ** Saddle to Spur.” Address 


The Mehibach Saddle Co., 104 Chambers St., New York 
Successors to THE WHITMAN SADDLE Co. 


CO == 


ZZ << SS 


THE VNIVERSITY PRINTS). 


Carefully selected and systematically arranged for the 
historical study of Greek and Italian Art. In sets of 500, 
$4. One cent each or 80 cents per hundred. Address pos- 
tal for catalogues. ART DEPARTMENT, BUREAU 
OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 201 Clarendon St., 


©) eet tp 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 


Money Wanted 





























We sell 6% First 


Mortgage Farm 
Loans to investors. Pay 5% on small sums. List of 
loans. infor- 


Booklet “ We’re Right on the Ground”’ 
mation, etc., sent ‘*"3 E. 5. LANDER & CO., Box 


4%, Grand Forks, N N. D. 
Easily grown in Garden or Farm. 


GINSENG Roots and seeds for sale. Send 


4c. for postage and get booklet C O, telling all about it. 
McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, - JOPLIN, MO. 
books on Paris with many 


FREE Pictures of Parisian Life 


by the author and by famous French artists. It will be 
mailed free upon request. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
Publishers, 44-60 East 238d Street, New York. 

ly relief. Senp QuARTER 


mQ Now. Nocure,moneyback. 


Sei eMiaulehse Sess Sample 2 cent stam 
BEST SUPPLY CO., Sole Mfrs., Dent. 27, JOLIET, 
Also Drug and Shoe Stores. 


CATARRH ¢° 


If not return it. 


"$25,000.00 nade freee. half acre. 





We have just eeiehet a handsome new 
circular of Berkeley Smith’s trilogy of 





12 Corn Killing Plasters. 
CORNO removes corns. 
Builds new skin. A heaven- 





fins, 





eo casil nalioved with the 

O-N A. Iwill mail 
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In this column, to decide questions concerning the correct 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary is 
consulted as arbiter. 


“C.J. W.,” Washington, D. C.—‘* Which is the cor- 
rect usage in these two sentences (the meaning is that 
the person is not well) ? ‘I feel bad’; ‘I feel badly.’”’ 


“IT feel bad” is correct in the sense cited. 
An article was printed in the ‘‘ Lexicographer's 
Easy Chair”’ for April 15, 1905, on this knotty 
point, giving illustrations of the proper use of 
the adverb and of the adjective. 


*“L. E. B.,”” Mobile, Ala.—** Do you suppose the writer 
intended by the use of the word ‘lashions’ to convey 
the idea of ‘lashings’ in the following sentence, 

‘Colonel Watterson and the President furnished 
lashions of copy to the daily papers in the first week 
of August,’ or is it a new word ? 


We believe the writer meant ‘lashings.’ 
The word is sometimes spelled ‘‘ lashins,”’ but 
we are unable to find any authority for spelling 
“ Jashions’’ in our books of reference. 


“Cc. W. &.,”’ Chicago, Ill.—‘* Will you please state 
whether the sentences * Every price is reduced to but a 
very small part of the regular value’ and * The prices 
are decidedly below regular values’ are grammatically 
correct ?”’ 

Both sentences are grammatically correct, al- 
though the first could have been more simply 
expressed. ‘‘ But’’ in that sentence is used as 
an adverb with the sense of *‘ only.”’ 


“A. V. M.,”’ Baltimore, Md.—**I do not find the word 
‘intransigent’ in Webster's Unabridged. Please in- 
form me if you know of such a word.” 
The word “‘intransigent’’ is defined on page 
944, column 3, of the Standard Dictionary as 


‘Refusing to agree or compromise; irrecon- 
cilable: said especially of a political faction.” 


“R. A. C.,’’? Boston, Mass.—‘* Please let me know 
whether, in speaking of three old ladies, the sentence 
*Two of them have each a daughter who lives with 
them and takes care of them’ is grammatically wrong 
as it stands or not.”’ 


The sentence is ambiguous. If we under- 
stand its meaning it should be reconstructed to 
read as follows: ‘‘ Each of two of the three 
ladies has a daughter who lives with her and 
takes care of her.”’ 


“Cc. M. H.,”’ Buffalo, N. Y.—** Will you kindly explain 
the propriety of the use of the phrase ‘to it’ in the sen- 
tence ‘ See to it that you are here’ ?” 

The phrase ‘‘ to it’’ in the sense used is good 
idiomatic English. Compare phrase “to see 
to’’ under the verb ‘‘see’’ in the Standard 
Dictionary, page 1618, column 3, 


“J. A.H.,”’ Washington, D. C.—** On page 1253 of the 
Standard the word ‘ over,’ in the sense of *more than,’ 
is classed as a preposition. An example is given: 

‘ Over five hundred pounds.’ If another word of simi- 
lar grammatical worth be substituted, it is invariably 
an adverb; as, ‘nearly five hundred pounds’; *er- 
actly five hundred pounds,’ etc., while there is no un- 
aided preposition that will perform this office.”’ 


The Standard is correct in characterizing 
‘*over’’ asa preposition in the sense ‘‘ in excess 
of.’ As examples of unaided prepositions 
which may be similarly applied, compare | the 
Standard’s definitions of the prepositions ‘* be- 
yond ”’ and “ under.” 


“T, S.,"? New York.—“Is ‘likely’ in the following 
sentence correct ? ‘If this plan is carried out the gun- 
boat Princeton will likely be selected for the mission.’ ”’ 

The Standard Dictionary (p. 1031, col. 1) 
sanctions the use of “ likely '’ as an adverb, de- 
fining it as follows: ‘‘ In all probability ; prob- 
ably ; as, very likely I shall visit Europe next 





summer.’ 
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The Most Live Periodical 
Devoted to Missions 


THE MISSIONARY REVIEW 
—=OF The WORLD— 


OCTOBER NUMBER READY 


Just stop to consider for a moment the many 
valuable features, both interesting, entertain- 
ing, and instructive of the October number. 
Here is the rich variety for the coming month, 
typical, by the way, of every month 


The Effect of Japan’s Success on 
Secs Hi } This very important sub- 
Missions in Asia ject is sanely and saga- 
ciously treated by DR. WILLIAM ASHMORE, for more 
than fifty years aresident of China and a close stu- 
dent of Oriental history. It is a timely discussion 
and throws much light on the probable outcome of 
the war from a missionary standpoint. 


The Voice of the Holy Spirit to 
DR. ARTHUR T. PIERSON, who 
the Churches has recently returned from the 
scenes of the revival of Wales, draws what have 
been to him the great lessons which God would 
teach the American churehes through this famous 
movement. It is a message of deep significance. 


The Summer Missionary Campai 
‘ The picturesque and effective 
in New York work done for the evangeliza- 
tion of the masses in the Summer months is graphi- 
cally set forth here by facts, incidents and figures, 
by one of those who has been in the midst of the 
the fight. It has a lesson for all city pastors. 


’ J . . . 

An African Missionary in Africa 
Here REY. W. H. SHEPPARD, F.R.G.S., a Negro mis- 
sionary, tells in picturesque and thrilling language 
the story of his experiences as a pioneer among the 
Cannibals of Central Africa. It makes excellent 
reading for missionary meetings. 


Recent Statistics of Missions in 
China REv. H. P. BEACH, F.R.G.S., gives the 
latest facts and figures relating to the 
progress of missions in China. An important con- 
tribution of special interest. 


The Missionary Aspects of the 
Lewis and Clark Exposition 


DR. JAMES A. CLARKE describes the work of mis- 
sionaries that have made this Exposition possible 


and the lessons it teaches. 

‘ on Japan, Africa, Russian Pris- 

Other Articles oners, lessons and news from all 
the mission flelds of the world. 

Every live, up-to-date Christian man or wom- 
an will find every issue of this enterprising 
monthly full of meaty articles on timely relig- 
ious topics by the world’s foremost authorities. 


25cts. a Copy; $2.50 a Year 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York 











A CONSTANT AID TO CON- 
VENIENCE AND QUICKNESS 
IN USING YOUR DICTIONARY 


The Standard 
Dictionary Holder 


Self-posing, adjustable, sub- 
stantial and ‘ighly ornamental. 
Supplied i in three handsome fin- 
ishes and in two forms—for 
single and double volume dic- 
tionary. Price for one volume, 
japanned, $5.00; antique 
ronze, $10.00; for two 
volumes, japanned, $7.50; 
antique bronze, $15.00. 
Carriage prepaid. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 44-60 East 23d St., New York 








Supplied 
for one or 
for two vols, 











Electro-Diagnosis and 
Electro-Therapeutics 


This gives a clear and concise explanation of the 
principles of electricity, and the latest research as to 
the eg a cal effects of electricity upon the human 
body. r. Topy Conn, Nerve Specialist, Berlin. 
8vo, 8 1 bag 39 cuts, cloth, "$2. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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FICTION 





N EDRA By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON, 4 uthor of “ Beverly of Graustark,” ete, N ED RA 


One of the big Fall novels. With color illustrations by Harrison Fisher, i2mo. $1.50 








The Resurrection of Miss Cynthia Sunrise Acres 
By FLORENCE M. KINGSLEY, 4 uthor of “ The Singular Miss Smith.” By BENJAMIN BRACE 
A rare good story, every page of which makes delightful reading. 12me. $1.50 A rattling good story whose plot centres aboutan unusual bequest. {2me. $1.50 
The Man from Red-Keg The Mystery of June [3th 
By EUGENE THWING, 4 uthor of “The Red-Keggers,” etc. By MELVIN L. SEVERY, 4 uthor of“ haps tet Enigma.” 
A virile, wholesome American story about real people. i2mo. $1.50 An ot clever mystery story. This author's viene! re | a7 
Cecilia’s Lovers The Edge of Circumstance 


By AMELIA E. BARR, Author of “The Black Shilling,” etc. 
A new love story by this noted author. It has a subtle, lingering charm. 
i2mo. $1.50 


By EDWARD NOBLE, Author of “Waves of Fate.” 
An absorbing sea tale, exciting to the end; well plotted and well told. 
i2mo. $1.50 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 





. os 
A Life of Charles Dickens The Romance of Royalty 
By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON, Author of “Varied Types,” etc. By FITZGERALD MOLLOY, 4 uthor of “The Sailor King,” etc. 
Mr. Chesterton’s new work is novel, interesting, and in every way worthy of | Histories of four royal personages comprise the contents of this eewrering hock 
attention. i2mo. Net $1.20 illustrated. Two vols. Net $6.50 


My Life: A Record of Events and Opinions | Ancient Legends of Roman History 
By Dr. ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, 4 uthor of “ Darwinism,” etc. By Prof. ETTORE PAIS, Author of “‘History of Rome,” etc. 


Probably the most notable autobiography of the season. An important work, treating of those early Roman legends which formed the sub- 
Two vols. 8Svo. Net $6.00 stratum of the later social development. Net $4.00 


Wagener and His Isolde 


By GUSTAV KosBe, Author of ‘‘ Opera Singers,’’ etc. 
The correspondence of the musician and Mathilde Wesendonk, who inspired his most impassioned creation—Isolde, 





Smalli2mo. Net $1.00 





MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 














The Creat Word French Profiles 
By HAMILTON W. MABIE, 4 uthor of “ Nature and Culture,” etc. By EDMUND GOSSE, Author of “Critical Kit-Kats,” ete. 
A:ucden of chet dingtiinee tn ghee eaguta store A volume of critical and appreciative essays on Modern French authors. 
i2mo. Cloth. Net $1.00 , : ae SaaS 
A Yankee in Pigmy Land 
The Poems of John Keats pare ee 
‘ : : . By WM. EDGAR GEIL, Author of ‘‘A Yankee on the Yangtze. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by E. De Selincourt. . » ‘ . 
ie h Being the narrative of a journey across Africa from Mombasa through the great 
Frontispiece in photogravure. Svo. Cloth. $2.25 Pigmy Forest to Banana. illustrated, 8vo, cloth. Met $iso 
Humpty Dumpty Elsie and Her Namesakes 
By ANNA ALICE CHAPIN, Author of ‘Babes in Toyland,’ etc. Fo ee ptr ao of proms a eect ete. 
A delightful, amusing story of adventures in Fairy-land. The illustrations are — ay © acter ging siping te ot se 
exquisite. Large 8vo. Probably net $1.40 Fi hi d 
Some Adventures of Jack and Jill ve Children and It 
+. By E. NESBIT, Author of the “‘ Book of Dragons,” etc, 
By BARBARA YVECHTON, Axthor of “A Lovable Crank,” ete. , ‘ 
A Sble, healthy book for children that will amuse and delight The adventures of five children whose wishes are made to come true by a 
sensible, y illustrated. t2me. $1.50 fairy. ilustrated. iZmo. $1.5 ds B: 
The Wild Flower Fairy Book Patty in the City niiie 
By ESTHER SINGLETON By CAROLYN WELLS, 4A uthor of “ Patty at Home,” etc. MEAD & 
A pretentious volume of carefully selected fairy tales. Follows Patty through some further adventures. COMPANY 
Handsomely illustrated and decorated. 8Svo. Probably $2.00 illustrated. i2mo. $1.25 ’ 
. . 372 Fifth Ave., 
A Little Cirl in Old San Francisco New York 


By AMANDA M. DOUGLAS, Author of ‘A Sherburne Quest,” etc. 


An addition to the Little Girl series, which enjoy a wide-spread and well-deserved popularity. i2mo. $1.50 Please send me 














your illustrated Holi- 
day Catalogue and a 
sample copy of “The 
Bookman,” free. 


THE BOOKMAN A MAGAZINE OF LITERATURE AND LIFE 
ietaeinhicieninmiimemneanesael 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONTH 





aorres ete pias apg SEND FOR 

ways ustrate 3 

Aiways inerructve j $200 A YEAR } 4SAMPLE fo 
Always Inspiring £ NUMBER 


A Year’s Subscription received now include all numbers to January, 1907 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 372 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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Don’t Miss 
THE WITTIEST BOOK 


F THE YEAR 


The Sunny Side 
of the Street 


By MARSHALL P. WILDER 


The Fifth Edition is Now on Sale. 


LET THE CRITICS TELL 
YOU WHAT IT’S LIKE 


“If you are liable to introspection and given 
to uch ask your bookseller for a copy.”— 
Elbert Hubbard, in ‘The Philistine.” 


“There are hundreds of good laughs in the 
book.”’—The Globe, New York. 


“It teems with anecdotes of men and women 
of our own time.” —Boston Herald. 


** A book that will promote digestion and dis- 
pel the blues.”"—Pittsburg Gazette. 


“Altogether delightful.” — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


“The reader is charmed with both matter 
and manner.”’—Salt Lake Tribune. 


“It is full of wit and brightness.”—Balti- 
more American. 


‘** A clever little book in that vein so peculiarly 
his own.”—San Francisco Bulletin. 


** Next thing to sitting before that knight of 
the smiling countenance is to chuckle one’s 
way through the pages of this mirthful book.’’ 
—Detroit Times. 


Illustrated with humorous drawings. 
12mo, cloth, ornamental cover. Frontis- 
piece portrait of the author. 370 pp. 
$1.20 net. At all Bookstores. Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, Pub’s, New York, 
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The Marquise’s 
By FRANCES 


Millions AYMAR MATHEWS 


A new novel by the author of ““My Lady Peggy 
Goes to Town.” It tells an amusing story of Ameri- 
cans in France. The plot is sparkling, the situations 
well developed and unique, and there is not a dull page. 

12mo, cloth. Price $1.00 net 
By mail, $1.09 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 

















You Will roe Never Forget 


will & 











purchase and study our little book, entitled 
“ ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY,” embracing the 
entire world-famous Lotsette Memory System, 
price only $2.50, you will quickly perfect 
your memory so as to avoid all the little slips 
and big lapses. FUNK & WAGNALLS 
COMPANY, Sole Publishers, 44-60 East 23d 








But Always LJ Remember 














The Concise Standard Dictionary 


Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dic- 
tionary. It contains the orthography, pronunciation, 
and meaning of about 28,000 words. 16mo, cloth, 60 
cents, 




















FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
Charles Dana Gibson: “It is 
like a trip to Paris.”’ 


The Real Inside glimpses of the 

‘ world’s greatest Bo- 
Latin Quarte hemia, profusely 
of Pari Funk & Wagnalls Company, 


illustrated, 1.20. 
Publishers, New York. 
Frederic Remington : *‘ You have 
By F. Berkeley Smith eft nothing undone.” 

















Appreciations of the 


Columbian His- 


torical Novels 
by Notable Public Men 


A complete history of our country from the time 
of Columbus down to the present in the form of 
thirteen complete stories. Uniform size and style; 
with historical index, chronology, and maps of the 
periods. By Joun R. Musick. Illustrated. 


Price, per set, Cloth, $21.75 ; Half Morocco, $32.50. 
Sold by Subscription. Send for Prospectus 
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Gen, Nelson A, Miles, U, 8S, A.: “I find very ex- 
cellent reading, much information, and the work most 
interesting, and the perusal of such works must, in my 
opinion, inspire patriotic thought and noble action.”’ 

Joseph B. Morton, National Commander, Regu- 
lar U.S. Army and Navy Union, Washington, D.C. : 
*** The Columbian Historical Novels’ are highly in- 
teresting, attractive, beautifully illustrated, neatly 
bound, and should be in every school and library, as 
well as in every military post in the —T Novels 
to be a success, must be interestirg, and I think you 
have struck the keynote in this publication. pm 

oung person who is at all fond of novel reading will 
be attracted by these books and the impressions de- 
rived from them from a literary standpoint will be 
more lasting than those obtained from reading plain 
history, which, at best, is very dry, except for a student 
who has decided to follow a literary career.’ 

Rear- Admiral J. G. Walker, Washington, 
D.C.: ‘* I can heartily indorse this idea of interesting 
our young people in the history of their country by 
means of stories, founded upon historical facts.” 

Associate Justice H, B. Brown of the Supreme 
Court of the U. S., Washington, D. C.: ‘‘‘ The 
Columbian Historical Novels’ are certainty gotten up 
in very attractive form, and I have been long of the 
opinion that historical novels were the most popular 
method of teaching history and inculcating a love for 
the study of history in a more serious form.’’ 

Justice William R, Day, of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, Washington, D. C.: ‘‘I am convinced that 
these books are well calculated to develop in the youth 
of America an interest in the history of the country. 
The treatment of the subjects in this manner appeals 
more strongly to the young than the usual historical 
accounts of the same events. You are doing good 
work in stimulating the patriotism and knowledge of 
the young people.’ 

Mrs. D. Phoenix Ingraham, President-General, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, New York 
City: ‘‘Too much can not be said in praise of this 
fine work, It puts the history of our country in a most 
attractive form, and will appeal in a hitherto unknown 
way to every citizen, young and old alike. I wish a 
set of these books might in every library, school, 
and home in America.’ 

Register-General and Secretary-General A, 
Howard Clark, Sons of the American Revolution, 
Washington, D. C.: ‘‘ This idea of introducing in the 
historical-novel form true facts of Americans is a 
praiseworthy one well accomplished. It combines, 
with reliable notes of reference, much interesting read- 
ing, making thirteen volumes of enjoyment.” 

Acting Prest, Wm, Stooksbury, Lincoln Me- 
morial Univ., Cumberland Gap, Tenn.: ‘‘I am de- 
lighted with ‘ The Columbian Historical Novels.’ ”’ 


Funk & Wagnalis Company, Pubs., New York and London 











Within the Gates of the Kingdom of Fun 


How Paris Amuses Itself 


By F. BERKELEY SMITH 
Author of ** The Real Latin Quarter.” 


This jolly, handsome book is the very incarnation 
of that spirit of amusement which reigns supreme in 
the capital of the world’s fun. The author unites 
the graphic skill of the artist, the infectious en- 
thusiasm of the lover of fun and gaiety, and the 
intimate personal knowledge of the long-time. resi- 
dent in this great playground of the world. In 
spirit the reader can visit with a delightful com- 
rade all the nooks of jollity known only to the in- 
itiated, and enjoy all the sparkle and glitter of that 
ever-moving panorama of gaiety. 

135 illustrations, six in colors, 16 full-page half- 
tone inserts, 58 full-page text drawings, 55 
half-page and smaller text drawings by the 
author and several French artists. 


12mo, Cloth, 336 pages, $1.50 postpaid 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 














THE BUCCANEERS. An up-to-date story of the 
black flag in business, by Henry M. Hypg. 12mo, 
cloth, 236 pages. $1.20 net. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, Pubs,, New York. 








BOOKS FOR PHYSICIANS 








TH Ee 


PREVENTION OF DISEASE 


This work presents the latest opinion and the most con- 
clusively demonstrated fact on the prevention of every 
important form of human disease. It is written by 
authorities of international reputation. 
tion by H. TIMBRELL BULSTRODE, M.D, Two vols., 8vo, 
cloth, 1081 pp. $7.50. 


SUPERSTITION IN MEDICINE 


A history of the erroneous ideas and fanciful beliefs with 
regard to sickness and its cure, that have prevailed in the 
world from the days of ancient Rome to the present t me. 
By Prof. Dr. HUGO MaGnuvs, authorized translation from 
the German, edited by Dr. Julius L. Salinger. 12mo, cloth, 
214 pages. $1.00 net. 


THE Psycuic TREATMENT 
oF Nervous DisorbeERS 


The experiences and principles of psychic treatment of 
nervous disorders based upon twenty years of successful 
specialization and prestion in this branch of medical skill, 
By Dr. Paut Du 1S, translated by Smith Ely Jelliffe, 
M.D., Ph.D., and William A. White, M.D., from the authors 
“ Les Psychoneurosis.” 8vo, cloth, 471 pages. $3.00 net. 


A scientific treatise on the healing qualities of carbonic 
$1.00 = By Dr. ACHILLES ROSE. 12mo, cloth, 200 pages. 
- ne 


PHYSICIAN VS. BACTERIOLOGIST 


This volume embraces Rosenbach’s discussion on clini- 
co-bacteriologic and hygienic problems based on original 
investigations, representin ” the contest against the over- 
growth of bacteriology. By Prof. O. RosENBAcH, M.D. 
12mo, Cloth, 455 pp. $1.50 net. 


ELECTRO-DIAGNOSIS AND 
ELECTRO- THERAPEUTICS 


The contents include a clear and concise explanation of 
the principles of electricity, and the latest research as to 
the physiological effects of electricity upon the human 
body. By Dr. Topsy Conn, Nerve Specialist, Berlin. 8 
Plates, 39 Cuts. 8vo, Cloth. $2.00. 


NERVES IN ORDER 


Or the maintenance of health. The latest scientific knowl- 
edge — the entire realm of physical and mental health. 
By A, T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 12mo, Cloth, 305 
Pp. $1.50 postpaid. 


NERVES IN DISORDER 


This book seeks to dispel ignorance regarding all func- 
tional nerve dixeases and to set forth the most advanced 
and valuable scientific principles for successfully treatin 

these troubles By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 
12mo, Cloth, 218 pp. $1.50. 


THE FORCE OF MIND 


The action of the mind in the cause and cure of many 
disorders is considered in this book from new and scien- 
tific stand points, with su 
this knowled, 
SCHOFIELD, M. 


stions for the practical use of 
by physicians and ~ eo By A. T. 
.. M.R.C.S.E. 12mo, Cloth, 347 pp. $2 00. 


SPRINGS OF CHARACTER 


This work gives the latest scientific information on the 
sources and qualities of character, showing the impor- 
tance of character and the soundest principles for its de- 
velopment. By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.KC.S.E, 8vo, 
Cloth, 259 pp. $1.50. 


THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND 


A study into the mysteries of the mind and their relation 
to physical and psychical life, containing the latest scien- 
tific research on this topic. By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., 
M.R.C.S.E. 8vo, Cloth, 451 pp. $2.00. 


HANDBOOK oF MEDICAL 
AND ORTHOPEDIC GYMNASTICS 


The principles and application of Swedish gymnastics, 
massage, and orthopedics, with descriptions of many 
cases of illness, helped or cured by gymnastic treatment. 
By ANDERS WIDE, M.D. 8vo, Cloth, 382 pp. Illus, $3.00 net. 


A BRIEF OF NECROSCOPY 


A clear. concise manual of medical information giving 
with sufficient detail all practical facts connected with the 
study, diagnosis, me me and medico-legal aspects of a 
post-mortem examination. By Gustav ScHMIDT, M.D. 
Pocket size. 16mo, Leather, 186 pp. $1 C0. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


This Week 


We want to tell you the reason WHY the History Association 
formed the combination of brains and capital which resulted in 


THE HISTORIANS’ HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


The brains represented are those of the first scholars of the United States and Europe. 


The capital invested is $750,000. What were the circumstances that warranted so powerful 
a combination ?—Briefly these. 

In the field of history there was chaos. 

Hundreds of thousands of authors of every century and all countries have striven to 
give us word pictures of their own and other times. Fortunately for the reader oblivion 
has followed fast on the labors of most of them. 

But there are still left some two thousand historians who have made permanent contri- 


butions to our knowledge of the world’s nations. Granted that their writings duplicate 
each other: that they are fragmentary—that like Macaulay they cover only seventeen years 
of English History, or like Froude, fifty-six years of Roman History—still the masterpieces 
of these 2,000 men are standards. Many of them have lived for centuries. They are worth 
reading—in part at least. 

To the question «« Which parts ?’’ there has never been given any definite answer. The 
Historians’ History solves the problem. Out of this chaos of disconnected volumes and 
incomplete accounts, it has created one spirited, accurate narrative covering all nations 
and all times. es a 155 


It is original because its text is based, as far as possible, on the accounts of eye-witnesses. 
It is classic because it is composed of the actual words of 2,000 great historians. 
It is modern because its editors and contributors include the most brilliant living scholars of Europe and America. 
It is accurate because every line and every word has been subjected to the search-light of modern criticism. 
It is fascinating because the pages represent the high-water mark of conciseness, clearness and eloquence in each historian’s work. 
Yesterday we (as a nation) became concerned in world affairs. To-day Japan becomes 
our competitor. To-morrow may find China in the lists. What are their, and our, passports 
to international politics? What is their history? What promise does it hold out for the 
future? Egypt, Greece, Rome, once rivalled in power France, England or Germany. What 
happened to them, and why did they fall ? 
Seven hundred years ago Dante exclaimed, «« My country is the World.’’ What was 
true of that great genius has become true of every citizen of these United States. 
Our interests are no longer provincial, our knowledge should be world-wide. 
The time was ripe for a new great work. The Historians’ History was needed. 


NEAT WEEK 


We will tell you just HOW The Historians’ History was built. Out of what granite 
its foundations were hewed; with what symmetry it was planned; with what art, what 
brilliancy of color and perfection of detail it was finished. 


BUT IN THE MEANTIME—NOW—TO-DAY— 


L. D. 
No.1 


Ghe 

OUTLOOK, 
225 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY 





THE NEED OF THE HISTORY AS SEEN 

BY GROVER CLEVELAND 
“A knowledge of history never was so important as in these @ays of stirring events and wondrous change. The 
Historians’ History is of broader importance than a’mere book of reference, and yet no book of reference can be 
more comprehensive or easier of profitable utilization.” 


By WILLIAM R, HARPER, Ph.D., LL.D. 

‘* In these modern days every man is constantly confronted with questions of history covering a wide range 

of space and time. What is wanted is something intermediate between the bare chronicle of facts and 
voluminous and elaborate histories of each country. This want THE HISTORIANS’ HISTORY 
OF THE WORLD effectively meets.” 


By Rev. CHARLES WAGNER y eae 
Author of “ The Simple Life” GBTESS. cocccccece secret eeseee sesesece? 
“The Historians’ History is just what we need at this period of the world’s progress.” 


NEW YCRK: THE OUTLOOK CO. LONDON: THE HISTORY ASSOCIATICN # “corte sess essseceeseeeerers 
Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers, ; 





Please send me_ further 
details and illustrations of 
The Historians’ History of the 
World, also your special offer, 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


SENT ON APPROVAL—NO MONEY REQUIRED NOW 





THE MOST COMPLETE AND HELPFUL CONCORDANCE FOR BOTH CLERGY AND LAYMEN J 


The Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia : ‘‘ It is unquestionably the best and most complete work of the kind ever published.” 
The New York Observer: ‘‘ This monumental work has been made as complete and perfect as could be desired. It has 


stood the test of the severest criticism. 


It is adapted to the wants of students of every class... . A standard book of reference.” 


The Watchman, Boston: ‘‘ Young’s Concordance has been for some years a much-prized book of reference in this office, 


and we could ill afford to exchange it for an inferior substitute.” 


Young’s Analytical Concordance to the Bible | 


By ROBERT YOUNG, LL.D. 


Auihor of a New Literal Translation of the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, Concise Critical Comments on the Same, a Grammatical Anaivate of the Minor Prophele 
in Hebrew, Biblical Notes and Queries, Hebrew Grammar, Vocabulary, Rootbooks, Verbs, Israelitish Gleaner, Hic., Etc. 


Seventh edition, thoroughly revised and containing 8,000 ‘changes. 
making 30,000 New Testament Readings. 


It includes 311,000 references, 


It gives the original Hebrew or Greek of any word in 


the English Bible with the literal meaning of each, together with reliable parallel passages. 
ITS MANY USEFUL FEATURES BRIEFLY SUMMARIZED 


Christian Standard, Philadelphia: ‘‘It enables every one to be his own commentator. 


He can at a glance find out three 


distinct points: First, what is the original Hebrew or Greek of any word in his English Bible; second, what is the literal and 


primitive meaning of every word; and third, what are proper and reliable renderings as well as parallel passages. 


It is 


undoubtedly best that Scripture be made its own interpreter, and this is effected by Young’s Concordance.” 


SOME SPECIAL AND EXCLUSIVE MERITS 


its Analytical Character ~ 





represented in the 


Arra of P Names The proper nam 

ngement roper ae! pag ee ens 
Concordances, are given in their alphabetical order with their literal 
Dates and eras of all persons are also given, so that they 
may be distinguished from others of the same name. 
Many Exclusive Advantages No other Bible Concordance com- 
+ - ~~ bines these inestimable advan- 
tages of variety and position. They enable every student: to be-his 
own commentator even if he has no knowledge of 





meanings. 





brew Languages. 
rapby and antiquities. 


ves at a glance, the various 
es of meaning of related words 
lish by one word. No other work in existence 
gives such a key tothe intricacies and ambiguities of the English Bible. 


Latest information is furnished on Biblical geog- 


Especially Helpful Arrangement aay word is given in al- 


habetical order, and ar 





es of all per- 


under its Hebrew or Greek original, with the literal meaning 
of each, and its pronunciation. bei 
frequently translated from various Hebrew or Greek words which 
have either different shades of meaning or totally different mean- 
ings, the references in this book are invariably grouped i 
the original words from which they are translated. 


Valua Complementa i Helpful Supplemental ar- 
ble ry Articles emg 


The same English words 


according to 


es great value to 





this 


of the Greek or He- 





Concordance. The Rev. Thomas Nicol, B.D., of Edinburgh, 
contributes “‘ A Sketch of Recent Explorations in Bible Lands,” out- 
lining the results of recent topographical and archeological investi 
tions in their bearing upon — highly 
instructive ‘‘ Hints and 


There are also 71 


elps on Bible Interpretation.” 


REPRESENTATIVE OPINIONS FROM AUTHORITIES AND THE PRESS 


it Meets the Wants of the Most Profound Scholar as well as the Simplest Reader of the English Bible 


PROM EMINENT AUTHORITIES 


A. H. Charteris, D.D., Professor of Biblical 
Criticism, Kdinburgh University: ‘1 am convinced 
that the work will be a boon to every one interested 
in the study of the Scriptures. I venture to express 
os Be that no minister's library will be without 

unique and original work.”’ 

William Milligan, D.D., Professor Biblical 
Criticism, Aberdeen University: “*The work wiil 
supp!v very valuable help to all, whether ministers or 
tay members of the church, in their Bible study.” 

Robert Rainy, D.D., Professor of Church 
History, New College, Edinburgh: “A work of 
great labor and pains, fitted to be useful to all Bible 
students, and especially ministers.” 

Rev. James Buchanan, of Glasgow: “Dr. 
Young has done what formerly every car: ful student 
required to do for himself, at the expense of not a 
little time and labor, and has produced a work which 
will be greatly helpful to the critical study of the 
Sacred Scriptures.”’ 

Philip Schaff, D.D., LV..D.: “The most com- 
plete Concordance in the English language.” 

John Hall, D.D., said: “ Young’s Analytical 
Concordance is worthy of the life-time of labor spent 
upon it.” 

Rev, Charles H. Spurgeon: ‘‘Cruden’s Con- 
cordance is child's play compared with this gigantic 
production.” 


SPECIAL 





AUTUMN CLUB OFFER 
TO DIGEST READERS 


FROM GREAT BRITAIN 


Birmingham Daily Gazette: “It should 
cerve the purpose of the simplest student and lead 
lim to a more correct understanding of the Englirh 
Bible by a reference to the original words in Hebrew 
and Greek, as explained by the most recent critics.” 


The Sunday-School Chronicle: ‘Stands to- 
day by far the most useful and comprehensive Con- 
cordance and aid to the knowledge of the Scriptures.”’ 


The Review of Reviews : ‘‘ Dr. Robert Young's 
* Analytical Concordance to the Bible’ is by far the 
most comprehensive and useful that I know.” 


The Local Preacher’s Magazine: “‘No book 
that we have ever seen meets the requirements of 
the student of the Holy Scriptures so well.” 

The Scotsman : ‘ An invaluable aid to the study 
of the Scriptures. . . . The volume is one which can 
well challenge comparison with all its competitors.’ 

Clergyman’s Magazine: ‘It is thoroughly 
sound and trustworthy, showing accurate scholar- 
ship and unsparing research.” 

United Methodist Free Churches Maga- 
zime: ‘* We have seen nothing equal to it in accu- 
racy, comprehensiveness, uniqueness of plan, and 
substantial worth.” 


Rock: “It stands alone in its 
human aid to study of the Divine 


reeminence as & 
titers.” 





FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


The New York Tribune: * It is at once a Con- 
cordance, a Greek, Hebrew, and English Lexicon of 
Bible words, and a Scriptural Gazetteer, and is as 
valuable to students of the Holy Word as an un- 
abridged dictionary is to the general reader.” 


The New York Observer: “This monumental 
work, as complete and perfect as could be desired, 
has stood the test of the severest criticisms,” 


Christian Standard, Philadelphia: ‘Not a 
mere Concordance—it is that and a great deal more 
... it is a wonder how a student:can possibly do 
without it.” 


The Religious Telescope, Dayton, Ohio: “ Jt 
is the masterpiece of our time. Any Bible student 
wis find it invaluable.” 


The Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia: * It 
is unquestionably the best and most complete work 
of the kind ever published.” 


Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia: ‘The 
most accurate, comprehensive, and best work of its 
kind in all respects that has ever appeared in the 
English language.” 

The Congregationalist, Boston: ‘* There can 
be no question of the vast merits of this work. Suc! 
a work is simply indispensable, and none are wor’ 
using but the very best.”’ 





Sign and Mail this Coupon to Us at Once 


Funk & WAGNALLS Company, 44-€0 East 23d Street, New York. 
Gentlemen :—1I accept your special offer of Young’s Concordance to an 


We offer this standard Concordance to LITERARY DIGEST Readers, a 4to volume, 
1,108 pages, cloth binding, on approval on easy terms of only $1.00 down after 
you have examined the work and found it satisfactory, and $1.00 a month (for 4 
months), thus placing. it within the reach of every clergyman and layman. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED —CARRIAGE PREPAID 
FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 





Autumn Club of Digest Readers. I agree to send you $1.00 if after five oa 
examination the work proves satisfactory and agree to pay the balance of the 
price, #4 00, in monthly instalments of $1.00 each until the work is paid for in 
full. Piease send the Concordance at once, carriage prepaid. Tf unsatisfac- 
tory, I may return the work after five days’ examination. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST , 


The Most Live Periodical 
Devoted to Missions 


THE MISSIONARY REVIEW 
—=OF THE WORLD— 


OCTOBER NUMBER READY 


Just stop to consider for a moment the many 
valuable features, both interesting, entertain- 
ing, and instructive of the October number. 
Here is the rich variety for the coming month, 
typical, by the way, of every month. 


The Effect of Japan’s Success on 

Sees ‘ } This very important sub- 
Missions in Asia ject is sanely and saga- 
ciously treated by DR. WILLIAM ASHMORE, for more 
than fifty years a resident of China and a close stu- 
dent of Oriental history. It is a timely discussion 
and throws much light on the probable outcome of 
the war from a missionary standpoint. 


The Voice of the Holy Spirit to 


DR. ARTHUR T. PIERSON, Who 
the Churches has recently returned from the 


scenes of the revival of Wales, draws what have 
been to him the great lessons which God would 
teach the American churches through this famous 
movement. It is a message of deep significance. 


The Summer Missionary Campai 
¢ The picturesque and effective 
in New York work done for the evangeliza- 
tion of the masses in the Summer months is graphi- 
cally set forth here by facts, incidents and figures, 
by one of those who has been in the midst of the 
the fight. It has a lesson for all city pastors. 


An African Missionary in Africa 
Here REv. W. H. SHEPPARD, F R.G.S., a Negro mis- 
sionary, tells in picturesque and thrilling language 
the story of his experiences as a pioneer among the 
Cannibals of Central Africa. It. makes excellent 
reading for missionary meetings. 


Recent Statistics of Missions in 
China REv. H. P. BEACH, F.R.G.S., gives the 
latest facts and figures relating to the 
progress of missions in China. An important con- 
tribution of special interest. 


The Missionary Aspects of the 
Lewis and Clark Exposition 


DR. JAMES A. CLARKE describes the work of mis- 
sionaries that have made this Exposition possible 
and the lessons it teaches. 


‘ on Japan, Africa, Russian Pris- 
Other Articles oners, lessons and news from all 


the mission flelds of the world. 





Every live, up-to-date Christian man or wom- 
an will find every issue of this enterprising 
monthly full of meaty articles on timely relig- 
ious topics by the world’s foremost authorities. 

25cts. a Copy; $2.50 a Year 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers. Ncw York 








‘* One of the best novels of this or any other year," 
says the Boston Times. 


THE SUMMIT HOUSE MYSTERY 


By L. DOUGALL 

‘We can recall no tale in recent fiction of a mysteri- 
ous crime and its consequences that can come within 
speaking distance of this story.”’-— «ew 1orK rress. 

‘* Here is a detective story into which one might say 
a soul has been infused.’’--7he G/ooe, New York. 

12m), Cloth. Pr'ce, $1.60 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 














THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE SAYS 


““*The Travelers’ Handbook’ compiled by Josephine || 


Tozier, pleasantly remembcred as the author of a book 
called ‘Among English Inns,’ is a convenient manual, 
small enough to be slipped intoa corner of the tourist’s 
bag, ard packed with information concisely set forth. 
The best way to prepare for a foreign trip is described ; 
there are notes on the art of making oneself comfortable 
aboard the ship ; the tourist is initiated into the mysteries 
of Briiish and Continental railroads, and there is sound 
advice on any number of important subjects, such as food, 
laundry work, local guide books, time tables, shopping, 
cabs, postal arrangements, and so on. There are many 
publications of this sort in the fie'd, but this one has its 
merits and is welcome.”—-New York Tribune. (‘The 
Travelers’ Handbook,” Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
Publishers, New York, 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00 
net, at all bookstores.) 


This $4.00 Book Free 


Y' )U can secure absolutely free a handsomely bound copy of the book shown in this adver- 
tisement—provided you send us your subscription for PUBLIC OPINION promptly. This 

“ History of the Twentieth Century ” is a new work—-just off the press—and it teils the 
stirring story of our own times from the standpoint cf the historian. This book sells regularly 
for $4.00, but we will give you a beautifully bound copy, 
free, if you send us a year’s subscription to PUBLIC 
OPINION before this limited offer expires. Read care- 
fully and act to-day ! 


History of 


Our Own Times 


This work is the only history of its kind in existence, It records 
4 the story of the living present ; it is the world’s history written while 
Na i itis being made. Itcoversa field not touched in oy other history. 
| y evens The first volume, now completed, tells how the Steel Trust was or- 
i STORY ganized; what the Platt Amendment to the Cuban Constitution 
| TWENTIETH means; how Aguinaldo was captured; who the Mad Mullah was; 
, how the Cape to Cairo was constructed ; what the real significance of 
| CENTURY the Boer War is; how Marconi invented wireless telegraphy ; how 
radium was discovered ; and ‘it relates every one of these great rhap- 
ters of modern history in the most graphic style. This work has been 
written entirely from original sources by an able staff of writers. The 
fact that among the board of advisory editors are such men as Secre- 
tary Taft, President Ira Remsen, of Johns Hopkins University; Secre- 
tary Root, Thomas A. Edison, and William Stead, the noted English 
editor, is a guarantee of this work’s value as a book for reading and 
reference, 


Read History in the Making 


It is just the kind of history you have often wished somebody would 
write—the story of events too recent to be found in standard historical 
works, but which are of such importance that a complete knowledge 
of them is necessary to the well-informed man or woman. It bridges 
the gap between "Leahey and news. The volume is of large size 
beautifully printed ; contains 448 pages ; is profusely illustrated, an 
oe extra fine library ho It is worthy of a place in any 
ibrary. 


With a Year's Subscrip- 
tion to PUBLIC OPINION 


Pustic Oprnton is the only weckly that gives a complete digest 
of current periodicals together with original articles especially written 
for this magazine. It discusses the great topics of the day in a 
luminous and comprehensive manner—touching upon all subjects of 
general interest. It is the leading periodical for busy people, for it gives 
the important news of the world in a condensed form. It is the ileal 
American weekly magazine. If you were living on a desert island in 
mid-ocean, Pusiic Opinion, in its weekly visits, would put you in 
touch with all the world is doing and thinking. It is published every 
Saturday, and its subscription ;rice is $3.00 a year. It is invaluable to 
the man of affairs, to the lawyer, clergyman, physician, and business man, 
as well as to the student and scholar. 


Sent FREE for Examination 


Think what a bargain this ist We offer you a year’s subscription to PuBLic 
Opin1on—actually worth twice $3.00 a year—and a copy of ‘“‘Our Own 
Times” (Vol. 1), for the price of the magazine alone. Cut out the coupon 
and mailit to-day. We willsend you the feo, postpaid, for examination, 
and if you do not consider it alone worth $4.00, you may return it. But if 
you like the book, send us $3.co, and we will enter your name for a year’s subscription—and the book 
becomes yours. If you do not care to have your subscription commence now, we will start it at 
any time before April ist, 1906, that is agreeable to you. The book is complete in itself - and if 
future volumes of the series are desired, you can secure them at half the regular price. If you 
prefer the half-leather binding, change price in the coupon to $4.00. Act at once. 


PUBLIC OPINION CO., New York 


Read These Letters 


Hon. Francis B. Thurber, President of the United States Export Asso- 
ciation, New York: ** Without in any way disparaging the other excel- 
lent publications which condense public thought, I do not think any 
that I have seen givesa busy man such a good bird’s-eye view of the 
world’s thought as PUBLIC OPINION.” 

H. G. Bartrubly, of Chicago: ‘The regular weekly advent of 
PUBLIC OPINION is welcomed at my home by the entire house- 
hold. It contains all the news ina concise but gratifying form.” 


Rev. James P. Stratton, of Ohio, a subscriber of twelve 
years’ standing: ‘‘I like PUBLIO OPINION better than any 
other magazine that comes to me. Always liked it, but 
especially so under its present aggressive management. 
I expect to keep on taking it indefinitely.” 

Prof. David Starr Jordan, President of the Leland 
Stanford, Junior, University: ** PUBLIC OPINION 
gives a very accurate account of what people are 
doing and thinking in the world.” 


OUR OWN] 


TIMES 
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PUBLIC 


OPINION 
COMPANY 


44-60 E. 23d St. 
New York 


Please send, without 
charge, a copy of ** Our 
Own Times” (Vol. I.) for 
examination. If satisfac- 
tory, I will remit $3.00 to pay 
for the book and one year’s 
subscription to PUBLIC OPIN- 
ION. If not satisfied I will return 
the volume in 5 days. 
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[If half-leather binding is desired, change price to $4.00.) i 




















THE STANDARD PREACHER'S MAGAZINE ||| ‘‘A Prophecy of the Times to Come”’ 
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